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The Synercon 60 Ceiling System from Armstrong 
is all new from the grid to the board, from the lighting 
options to the air handling. More important than even 
its newness, however, is its innovation. Innovation that 
serves to increase design flexibility, decrease energy 
consumption, and enhance lighting quality. 


The new lighting starts with a pendant fixture 
designed to provide highly efficient task lighting that 
can save as much as 65% in electrical costs when com- 
pared to conventional-type recessed troffers. It accom- 
modates two 40-W lamps which result in 70 or more 


This pendant fixture, movable to many points in the room, provides both quality 
task lighting and substantial energy savings. 


The Synercon 60 Ceiling System from Armstrong. 
Anew standard of design flexibility produces 
| anew high in energy savings. 


footcandles at the work surface and is offered withal 
special double lens that controls brightness and effei 
tively beams the light exactly where it’s needed. Whats 
more, with the fixture suspended, the ceiling is 100% 
acoustical material. 

With the Synercon 60 Ceiling System, howevej 
that’s only the start. Because there are two other light 
ing options as well. The newly designed recessed trof 
fer you see above that also saves energy because i 
normally requires fewer fixtures than competitive sys 
tems. And the energy-efficient sodium fixture has beet 
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Further lighting is this 29”-square fixture with high-pressure sodium 
lamp, offered with standard or polarized lens or parabolic louver. 
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Lighting includes 14” x48” troffer (2-or 3-lamp) with standard 
or polarized lens; parabolic louvered fixtures (8- or 16-cell). 


specially designed to control brightness without seri- 
ously reducing the lamps’ efficiency. Optional polarized 
lenses* with these fixtures can further lower energy 
requirements as well as improve lighting quality by 
reducing ceiling reflections. 

With all three systems, the lighting efficiencies 
result in both immediate and long-term cost reductions. 
To deliver 70 footcandles, the pendant fixture can re- 
quire only .9-1.0 watts per square foot; the high-pres- 
sure sodium, only 1.4-1.5; the standard troffer, only 1.9-2.0. 

The new grid is three inches wide, with a flat 
flange, and features a 1%” black reveal that extends 
down the side of the recess and takes partition studs. It 
has a five-foot on-center hanging capability and can be 
100% slotted for air distribution. 

The new board is nondirectional Cortega™ 
which, combined with the flat grid design, produces a 
subtle, unobtrusive look. A new super acoustically ef- 


Air-handling options include air boot and bar for constant-volume systems 
as well as two variable-volume systems designed for energy savings. 


ficient board called Silok™, shown in main illustration, 
is also available for use in open plan spaces. 

The new air handling gives you a choice of a 
high-capacity five-foot-long air bar designed for con- 
stant-volume systems as well as two variable-volume 
systems—each with two options—that save energy in 
several ways. They require no reheat, thus saving the 
cost of reheating cooled air. They need no external 
power to operate either valves or thermostats. And by 
reducing air quantities, they allow a. reduction in the 
size of ductwork and fans. 

With all its newness, innovation, and energy | 
efficiencies, the Synercon 60 Ceiling System gives youa 
sum total of flexibility you’ve never had available be-| 
fore. In fact, this new system offers so much, we think} 
you'll want to read about it in depth. Write us now for} 
all the technical details. Armstrong, 4202 Sage St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 
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Mar. 1-2: Seminar on Energy Manage- 
ment in Buildings, sponsored by New 
York University’s school of continuing 
education, Los Angeles. (Repeat semi- 
nars: Apr. 5-6, Chicago, and June 14-15, 
Boston.) Contact: New York Manage- 
ment Center, Department 14NR, 360 
Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 
Mar. 5-7: National Housing Conference 
annual convention, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Contact: NHC, 1126 
16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Mar. 6-9: Construction Industry National 
Legislative Conference, cosponsored by 
23 national construction associations, 
Hyatt Regency Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Contact: CINLC, 815 15th St. N.W., 
Suite 902, Washington, D.C. 20005. 
Mar. 8-17: Short course on principles and 
techniques in preparing construction 
specifications, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. Contact: Con- 
struction Specifications Institute, 1150 
17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Mar. 10-11; Institute on Developing Ef- 
fective Field Administration in Building 
Construction, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Mar. 11-13: LABASH, international fo- 
rum for landscape architecture students, 
Virginia Polytechnic & State University, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

Mar. 14: Entries deadline, American 
Society of Landscape Architects profes- 
sional awards. Contact: ASLA, 1750 Old 
Meadow Road, McLean, Va. 22101. 
Mar. 17-18: Virginia Society of Architects 
annual meeting, Omni Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 
Mar. 21-23: American National Metric 
Council annual conference and exposi- 
tion, McCormick Inn, Chicago. Contact: 
ANMC, 1625 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Mar. 22-24; Exhibition of architecture for 
health at annual meeting of the Mid-West 
Health Congress, Bartle Exposition Hall, 
Kansas City, Mo. Contact: John H. Lind, 
AIA, Hansen Lind Meyer, Inc., 116 S. 
Linn, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. 

Apr. 2-3: Symposium on Positions in Ar- 
chitecture II, Rhode Island School of. 
Design, Providence, R.I. 

Apr. 6-9; Symposium on “Progress in 
Criminal Justice—By Whose Standards?” 
Fairmont Hotel, New Orleans. Contact: 
James Taylor, National Clearinghouse for 
Criminal Justice Planning and Architec- 
ture, 505 E. Green, Champaign, III. 
61820. 

Apr. 17-20: Environmental Design Re- 
search Associates annual conference, 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. 
Contact: Sue Weidemann, EDRA 8, 106 
Architecture Building, University of Illi- 
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nois, Urbana, Ill. 61801. 

Apr. 19-24: American Subcontractors 
Association annual convention, Sheraton 
Harbor Island Hotel, San Diego. Contact: 
ASA, 815 15th St. N.W., Suite 902, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Apr. 26-28: Wisconsin Society of Archi- 
tects convention, The Abbey on Lake 
Geneva, Fontana, Wis. 

June 5-9; ATA convention, San Diego 
(reconvened convention and study mis- 
sion to Guatemala and the Yucatan and 
Cancun, Mexico, June 9-19). 


City Walls: The news story about putting 
designs on walls in eight cities (Nov. ’76, 
p. 22) might become an advertisement for 
this idea if not countered. I feel I must 
protest the possible spread of this move- 
ment which began in New York City. It is 
one of our least worthy exports. 

The idea has sputtered to a virtual halt 
amid much criticism, including that of the 
New York Times, in New York City, 
where the organization City Walls has 
sponsored and funded the painting of 
walls, with the help of some foundations. 
To many here, these painted walls are 
ersatz-pseudo art that neither “revitalizes 
urban environments” nor improves “drab 
urban areas,” to quote the news story. 
Proof, I think, is in the before and after 
photographs that were published. 

The before photo of the Louisville, Ky., 
wall is infinitely more touching and poetic 
(also better art) than the fifth rate, even 
silly and boring wall painting that has re- 
placed it (shown in the after picture). As 
party walls go, the brick wall, with its fine 
signs, its weathering and shadows, brings 
a sense of time, life, ancient enterprise 
and change to the urban scene. While it is 
no AIA honor award winner, it still is 
a wall of a building honestly made and 
marked. 

The second before and after example in 
Kansas City features a hard-edged abstract 
painting that is no match for the forthright 
sign proclaiming “Globe Storage and 
Warehouse,” which it replaces. Let us not 
dishonor our sign painters. Cities are, 
above all, communication centers. Walls 
can be beautiful, honorable, proud and 
tragic. 

If the National Paint and Coatings 
Association and City Walls, Inc., want to 
support the trend toward using painted 
walls, let them go to architects and artists 
who know and love buildings, neighbor- 
hoods and cities. The wall pictures in New 
York City do not enhance their neighbor- 
hoods. On the contrary, they are a poor 
substitute for fundamental neighborhood 
change, and they tend to show up or mock, 


or are condescending to areas which may 
have had a stunning past. 

The same paint, however, can be well 
used to enhance neighborhoods. The 
Richard Haas trompe l’oeil painting on 
Prince St. in Soho is a good example of | 
significant wall painting on several levels: 
Alexander Girard’s facade painting in 
Columbus, Ind., is another brilliant job, 
as well as the painting program in numer 
ous towns and cities; best known perhaps) 
but typical, is the Wooster Square area in 
New Haven. 

There is nothing so insulting to both 
the architecture of cities and the noble us 
of painting in cities as these painted city 
walls so empty and devoid of meaning, 
context and spirit. These wall paintings 
are an outdoor version of motel room att f 
Let us have no more of them. 

James S. Rossant, FAI 
New York Cii 


The Registration Examination: The 

critique of the architectural registration 
examination by Ron Shattil in the Novem 
ber issue (p. 78) is excellent. His remarki Ñ 
strongly echo criticisms of multiple-choit 
tests that I have been making for the past 
30 years and more. 
It is encouraging to see these criticism 
applied in the field of architecture. Surely 
Shattil’s article will give rise to serious, 
and justified, misgivings, and I suggest th 
a distinguished committee of outstanding) 
creative architects be formed to study the’ 
situation. The committee should be indè- 
pendent of the groups engaged in making: 
and administering the tests, and it should. 
avoid falling into the statistical trap that, 
having ensnared the testers, is used by 
them to intimidate their critics. The basit 
function of the committee should be to 
examine the actual tests and render an 
opinion of their quality. Banesh Hoffman 
Department of Mathematit 
Queens College of CUNI 
Flushing, NY 


A Picture Speaks 1,000 Words: On beh: 
of the project staff of the AIA Research 
Corporation responsible for Architects 
and Earthquakes: A Primer, we congratt 
late the AIA JouRNAL for its fine cover- 
age of the report in the Dec. ’76 issue 
(p. 38). 
We would like to point out, however, | 
that credits for the photographs were 
omitted. Since so much valuable time ant 
effort was spent by those who contributed 
to the photographs, we would like to give 
appropriate credit to: Henry J. Degenkdl 
for photos on pages 38, 40 bottom and 4 
top; Karl V. Steinbrugge for page 39 top 
right; Henry J. Lagorio for page 39 bot- 
tom right, and the National Bureau of 
Standards for the others. 
Lucy C. Leuchtenbitf 

AIA Research Corporatid 


How our Soundsoak Wall Panels subtract a lot of 
noise while adding a lot of beauty. 


We start with sound-absorbing mineral-fiber in band rooms, offices, steno pools—you name it. 
board that soaks up noise like an acoustical ceiling. And we make them available in ten handsome 
Then we cover it with a soft modacrylic contemporary colors to help you bring 
fabric that’s reinforced with a woven quiet to virtually any decor. 
fiberglass scrim. Turn those sound-reflecting walls 
But we don’t stop there. We manu- into sound absorbers. With Soundsoak 
facture our Soundsoak Wall Panels-in Wall Panels. And add a lot of beauty 
30-inch widths and in both nine- and ~." >~ while you subtract a lot of noise. To 
ten-foot heights—so one man can quickly Senta learn more, write Armstrong, 4202 Sage St., 
and easily install them on interior walls 5 aa a Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 
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HUD Secretary Patricia Harris: Credentials vs. Commitment—Andrea O. Dean 18 
She makes a Senate debut that even her severest critic calls ‘smashing’ 


Evaluation: A Subsidized Housing Development Designed to Turn Inward upon 


Itselfi—Andrea O. Dean 


20 


But a Harvard team finds that it is not being used as intended 


Differing Fates for Two Nearly Identical Housing Developments— 


Louis Sauer, FAIA 


Their architect puts the responsibility on nondesign factors 


Analyzing the Gropius House as Energy-Conscious Design—Nevin Summers 28 
It adapts well to the climatic extremes of its Lincoln, Mass., site 


A Self-Help Housing Rehabilitation Effort Capped by Energy Consciousness— 


Allen Freeman 


A windmill becomes a new landmark on Manhattan’s Lower East Side 


New AIA Recommendations on National Housing Policy—Andrea O. Dean 38 
Their primary goal is to increase the residential choices of all 


HUD’s Biennial Awards Stress Conservation over Construction 40 
Reflecting recent policies of moratorium, retrenchment and revenue-sharing 


Creating a Community out of a Collection of Private Projects— 


Jane A. Silverman 


44 


A new kind of new town entrepreneurship in Montgomery County, Md. 


Ethnic Differences in the Ways That We Perceive and Use Space— 


Michael Freeman 
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Unless designers recognize them, they can make damaging mistakes 
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What's a glass building 
doing where it's hot enough 


to grow oranges? 


Squeezing air conditioning costs. 


Independent Square rises 37 
stories into the heat of the Florida 
sky. Yet, behind the six acres of 
glass that skin its surface, people 
work comfortably—oblivious to 
the temperatures outside. 

The glass that helps make it 
possible is our coated LOF 
Vari-Tran® in Thermopane’® insulat- 
ing units. It affords a breathtaking 
view, while keeping air condition- 
ing costs well within sight. 

In fact, the owners of all-electric 
Independent Square found that 
Vari-Tran added up to a yearly 
energy savings of 2,880,925 kilo- 
watt-hours, or $47,000, when com- 
pared with ordinary Y4” clear 
glass and light drapes. They also 
discovered they could reduce the 
capacity of the heating and cool- 
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ing plant in their original plans by 
590 tons. 

Looking at it another way, this 
fenestration with a 70% vision 
area of 1-108 Vari-Tran compared 
well with a fenestration using 
30% clear glass with a balance of 
insulated spandrel. 

If you'd like to make a compari- 
son, contact an LOF architectural 
representative. He'll put our com- 
puters to work on a spec sheet for 
your building. For more detailed 
information on LOF glass products, 
refer to LOF’s Sweet's Catalog— 
“Glass for Construction.” 

Or, write Marty Wenzler at 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 
811 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
43695. 
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Mayors Hear Commitment 
To Urban Problems from 
Harris and Blumenthal 


President Carter did not mention the 
specific problems of cities in his inaugu- 
ral address, but his remarks set forth the 
values which will determine the goals and 
policies of the new Administration. High 
among those values which promise to be 
the driving force for the future are those 
dealing with the social and human 
concerns confronting the cities of the 
nation. ` 

“We have already found a high degree 
of personal liberty, and we are now 
struggling to enhance equality of oppor- 
tunity,” the new President of the U.S. 
said. “Our commitment to human rights 
must be absolute, our laws fair, our na- 
tural beauty preserved; the powerful must 
not persecute the weak, and human 
dignity must be enhanced. “. . . We will 
fight our wars against poverty, ignorance 
and injustice, for those are the enemies 
against which our forces can be honorably 
marshaled.”’ 

Two days prior to the inauguration, 
Mr. Carter dispatched eight cabinet-level 
appointees to the midwinter meeting in 
Washington, D.C., of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors. Patricia R. Harris, HUD 
secretary-designate, told the mayors that 
“the White House is now in the hands of 
a friend of the cities.” She said that the 
new Administration “will not just pro- 
duce housing, but housing programs that 
will work in the cities.” Promising that the 
new Administration would avoid turning 
off and on the “spigot,” she said that a 
new stability would be brought to urban 
programs, with Mr. Carter supporting the 
key programs desired by the mayors. 

W. Michael Blumenthal, Treasury sec- 
retary-designate, said that “there is‘prob- 
ably no issue that will concern this Ad- 
ministration more and concern the 
President more than the question of jobs 
and the question of cities.” Stuart E. 
Eizenstat, Mr. Carter’s campaign issues 
director, was reassuring to the mayors 
as well, saying, “This will be an Admin- 
istration with a commitment to urban 
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America and America’s cities.” 

The mayors, also concerned about the 
way in which urban programs will fare 
in Congress, heard Rep. Jim Wright 
(D-Tex.), new majority leader in the 
House, predict that Congress would 
speedily pass an enlarged and improved 
public works bill. He also promised that 
mayors would be consulted more in an 
attempt to improve the “labyrinthine 
systems” now used for federal aid. 

Easy access to the White House had 
been one of the major recommendations 
of the mayors when the conference met 
in an emergency session in Chicago last 
November. “Whether this be a vice presi- 
dent as an urban omsbudsman or a do- 
mestic council . . . with real urban clout 
is not the issue. The issue is that in order 
to make the federal bureaucracy respon- 
sive, mayors must have access to the 
White House if the federal-state-local 
system is to be made workable,” the 
group concluded in a statement. 

The mayors at that time also offered 
the President-elect a new “national urban 
investment policy” whereby tax breaks 
would make the rehabilitation of cities 
more attractive. They also called for the 
creation of more jobs in central cities and 
for an emergency antirecession program 
to aid cities in deep fiscal trouble and for 
the establishment of an urban develop- 
ment bank that would make funds avail- 
able for direct low-interest loans to local 
governments. 

Whether the new Administration will 
enact any of these recommendations is 
not clear, but the conference appeared 
encouraged by what Mr. Carter’s repre- 
sentatives told the group just prior to his 
inauguration. Mayor Beame of New York 
said “they are going to cooperate and work 
with the mayors, which has not been done 
for some time?” Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson 
of Newark, president of the mayors’ con- 
ference, said that the message from Mr. 
Carter “reinforces our optimism for the 
recovery of our cities in the weeks and 
months ahead.” He termed it “the be- 
ginning of a new relationship” in which 
mayors would be “consulted before— 
and not after—executive decisions have 
been made.” 


Museum of Building Arts 
Proposed for Washington! 
Historic Pension Building 
A committee of distinguished leaders in 
architecture, education, engineering, bus 
ness and labor has been formed to estab- 
lish a national museum of the building 
arts. The museum would be located in 
Washington, D.C.’s historic Pension 
Building, which will become vacant in 
about two years when its present occu- 
pants—the District of Columbia courts 
move into new quarters. 
Designed by Gen. Montgomery C. 
Meigs and built in 1883, the Pension 
Building encloses what has been called 
“the most astonishing room in Washing- 
ton”—a huge, light-filled hall supported 
by eight Corinthian columns. This was tht 
scene of a gala ball at AIA’s 1974 con- | 
vention and the inaugural balls of Presi- 
dents Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Taft. 
The committee has received $85,000in 
grants from the National Endowment for 
the Arts, HUD and the L.A.W. Fund to | 
work out a program for the proposed 
museum. The museum’s purpose, says 
Cynthia Field, an architectural historian | 
and president of the committee, “is to 
advance public knowledge about building 
construction, architecture and urvaz ola 
ning at a time of increased concern about’ 
the environment and citizen participation 
in city planning.” | 
Plans are for the museum to have dis- 
plays that emphasize the nation’s historic 
and regional architectural and engineering 
accomplishments. Also, there will be an 
archive of drawings and documents, a 
library and reference service and a study 
center. 
In addition to Dr. Field, members of 
the committee are: Buckminster Fuller, 
FAIA; Robert A. Georgine, president of 
the AFL-CIO building and construction 
trades department; Martin Meyerson, 
president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vaina; Kevin Roche, AIA; Chloethiel 
Woodard Smith, FAIA; Marietta Tree, 
former U.S. delegate to the United Na- 
continued on page Il 
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Going On from page 8 
tions, and Beverly Willis, ATA. 

Wolf Von Eckardt, Hon. AJA, archi- 
tectural critic of the Washington Post, has 
taken a leave of absence to direct the 
committee’s study. The group will work 
out a program that would make best use 
of the resources of the Department of the 
Interior, the Library of Congress, the 
Smithsonian Institution and the building 
industry and design professions. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from: The Committee for a Na- 
tional Museum of the Building Arts, 1525 
New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 
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Billion-Dollar Market 
Foreseen for Solar Heat 


Solar hot water and heating systems now ` 
being developed for mass production will 
create an annual U.S. market of from 
$800 million to $1.5 billion by 1985, pre- 
dicts Arthur D. Little, Inc., a Cambridge, 
Mass., consulting firm. This is, at a mini- 
mum, a 20-fold increase over the esti- 
mated 1976 solar market. 

These findings are included in the sec- 
ond part of a study made to assess markets 
for solar heating and cooling which was 
funded by 50 manufacturers, utilities, en- 
ergy companies and venture capital groups 
from 10 countries. 

According to the Little report, accelera- 
tion in market growth over the next nine 
years will be influenced by such factors as 
government incentives. “The proposed 
federal government tax credit would as- 
sume up to 40 percent of the cost of a new 
solar system,” says Martin M. Glesk, the 
solar project’s marketing consultant. “This 
legislation, if passed, will give industry 
decision makers the push they need to 
launch serious marketing efforts.” 

Another factor for marketing accelera- 
tion is the spiraling cost of energy. The 
economics of solar climate control, says 
Peter E. Glaser, vice president of Little 
and director of the project, “is not yet 
competitive with other energy sources in 
most areas. However, each increase in the 
price of fuels will further enhance solar 
climate control as an economically attrac- 
tive energy alternative, bringing it within 
the reach of the consumer.” 
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It is expected that the early market will 
be dominated by single-family residences. 
“Solar heaters, designed to provide 40-70 
percent of hot water requirements, will 
range from $1,000-1,500,” the firm says. 
Solar water heaters “could be offered by 
mass merchandisers” within three to five 
years. A large retrofit market opportunity 
exists, says the firm, represented by more 
than 70 million housing units in the U.S. 

Combined solar hot water systems and 
space heaters will have higher costs ini- 
tially, “in the range of $3,000-5,000.” 
The most economical will be “relatively 
small, on the order of 200-300 square feet 
of collectors with 200-300 gallon storage 
tanks.” Combined systems in the South 
will take care of a substantial part of the 
total heating requirements, the firm says, 
but in the Northeast they would account 
for only about 25 percent of the combined 
hot water and space heating load. 

Little does not expect direct solar cool- 
ing using heat-actuated equipment to be 
“cost competitive with conventional vapor 
compression airconditioning equipment in 
the near term.” Conventional energy costs 
“will have to be considerably higher” and 
improvements must be made in perform- 
ance before solar cooling is “economically 
attractive.” 

Despite the fact that solar heating tech- 
nology is relatively simple in concept and 
application and that “its economics is 
improving,” the construction industry’s 
widespread acceptance of solar heating 
systems “will be less straightforward,” 
says the firm. “A consensus must be 
reached among the diverse groups influ- 
encing the decisions to use solar systems.” 
Such groups as architects, developers, 
code officials and financial institutions “all 
have special requirements which must be 
met. These groups will be looking to the 
solar industry for reliable, cost effective 


and durable solar systems which are archi 
tecturally acceptable and can be efficiently 
integrated into building construction. The 
manufacturing, distribution, marketing, 
installation, financing and maintenance of 
these systems by established firms will 
also be necessary prerequisites for major 
solar industry development,” Little says. 


Arts Endowment’s Lacy 
To Take Academy Post 


After five years as director of the National 
Endowment for the Arts’ architecture + 
environmental arts program, Bill Lacy, 
FAIA, is leaving to become president 
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of the American Academy in Rome. Made > 
The 43-year-old former Texan explains 5 4 
his decision in saying that after three to | ‘experie 


five years of building a program and estab- 
lishing its credibility, it’s time to move on 
and “let in a new person with new ideas.” 
That is precisely what he did in taking 
over the chairmanship of the Rice Univer 
sity’s school of architecture in 1961, whet 
it had lost its accreditation, and in leaving 
five years later once the school had re- 
gained its good standing. In 1965, he weal 
on to the University of Tennessee to estab- 
lish an architectural school there, and he 
moved on to NEA in 1970. Lacy takes 
over the presidency of the American 
Academy, the only privately supported 
venture of its type, at a time when it des- 
perately needs new funds and increased 
recognition. 
He regards his move not as a new de- 
parture, but rather as a natural progres- 
sion in his career, viewing the American 
Academy as a small-scale version of the 
combined National Endowments on the 
Arts and the Humanities. It includes 
archaeologists and other scholars in vari- 
ous disciplines, as well as artists, archi- 
tects, musicians and others in its one-year 
fellowship program in Rome. 
Since Lacy took over the architecture 

+ environmental arts program, it has 
grown from a two-person staff occupying 
a cluttered room with one desk, which 
Lacy brought with him, to a staff of 25 
working in large, open-landscape office 
spaces. The program was established ata 
time when “every architectural office was 
filled to overflowing with the milk and 
honey of pell-mell tear-it-down and build 
it-up,” says Lacy. “Land, steel, energy 
and egos—we had plenty of everything to 
go around except concern for the future.” 
Then inflation and the realization of 
dwindling natural resources forced a “ne 
look at the purpose of it all,” which he 
regards as much to the benefit of both 
society and architecture. He says he is for 
tunate to have led the program during 
this period of transition, so that he could 
“assist when the assistance was most 
continued on page li 
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Case Study No. 18* 


Wind-Tunnel Tests and Electric 

Heat Recovery System Make Glass 
Curtain Walls a Practical Choice 

for Auto Maker’s New Headquarters 


Made wary by the poor 
experience of some all-glass 
skyscrapers, designers of the 
AMC corporate office 

tower devised a curtain wall 
system that can shrug off 
hurricane-force winds. 


Southfield, Mich. Car buffs familiar 
with the sporty little Pacer manufac- 
tured by American Motors Corporation 
may see a family resemblance in the 
company’s new Office structure in this 
Detroit suburb. The Pacer is noted for 
its generous expanses of contoured 
safety glass that give the driver an ex- 
traordinary degree of visibility. Glass, 
too, is the most striking architectural 
feature of the office tower. Virtually 
the entire structure—even mullions and 
spandrels—is sheathed in a mirror-like 
skin of chrome reflective glass. 

That its sponsors would want an all- 
glass building in the first place is not 
hard to understand. To cite just one 
reason, it provides an extremely pleas- 
ing work environment. The ever-chang- 
ing panoramic views of the Michigan 
terrain are a delightful diversion during 
a routine workday. 

In these days, however, the decision 
to actually build such a structure is not 
lightly made. For one thing, there is 
the matter of heat losses and gains and 
their effect on energy consumption. 
Then, there is the more dramatic, almost 
frightening problem of recurrent wind- 
shattered glass that has plagued some 
high rises recently. These are added 
concerns for the architectural and engi- 
neering sciences and beyond the state 
of the art of just a few years ago. 

American Center may well be the 
first new project in which these con- 
cerns are fully met thanks to a double- 
thrust design strategy. The architects 
developed a window system with high 
structural integrity that keeps heat loss 
toa minimum. Then, the engineers fol- 
lowed up with a sophisticated electric 
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Truncated corners of tower add interest to square format chosen to conserve energy. 


HVAC system that largely offsets the 
reduced heat loss with “free” energy re- 
covered from the building’s core areas. 


Different Model. Unlike the Pacer, 
which is classified as “subcompact”, the 
American Center complex is full-size. 
Set on a 33-acre site, the office tower 
contains 440,000 square feet of floor 
space. A contiguous two-level retail 
shopping mall encloses an additional 
70,000 square feet. The 25-story tower 
tises 338 feet above grade and is one 


of Michigan’s tallest buildings outside 
of Detroit itself. 

The top eight floors of the tower ac- 
commodate the executive headquarters 
of AMC. The remaining 15 levels are 
available for lease to outside firms. In 
anticipation of this joint tenancy, the 
entrance lobby was carefully planned 
to identify strongly with the business 
image of AMC while providing subtle, 
logical separation between corporate 
and tenant traffic. 

Floors and walls of the lobby, which 


*One of a series of reports giving recognition to the efforts of architects and engineers on behalf of resource conservation. 
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Features such as heat 
recovery and “free” cooling 
in combination with glass 
that insulates and reflects 
enable this all-glass struc- 
ture to minimize the use 

of energy. 


Architect William Jarratt was convinced 
that the aesthetics of the building should 
be representative of his client's products. 


occupies the entire ground level of the 
tower, are of dark gray natural cleft 
slate. This low-maintenance material 
serves as a purposely bland backdrop 
for the brightly hued assortment of new 
and antique cars on permanent display. 
The 23-foot high ceiling of highly 
polished near-black anodized aluminum 
sheets reflects the display and activities 
below. Elevators serving the lower ten- 
ant floors start at this level. 


Overview. Two escalators lead to a 
4000-square-foot mezzanine. This 
carpeted, richly furnished area is the 
reception and information center for 
American Motors. It is a vantage point 
for viewing the show cars and has com- 
fortable seating groups for quiet talks 
between visitors and company person- 
nel. The six elevators serving the ten 
highest floors leave from the mezzanine. 
The gray slate of the lobby is carried 
through onto the outside walls of the 
shopping mall. There, the slate’s con- 
trasting color and texture provide a 
restrained accent that relieves the force- 
ful brilliance of the gleaming tower. 
The retail mall houses a variety of 
stores and services including the main 
office of Detroit Bank—Southfield. Clus- 
tered on the mall’s second level are the 
eating facilities: a Marriott restaurant 
and cocktail lounge, cafeteria and fast- 
food counter. Some other commercial 
tenants are specialty clothing stores, 
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barber and beauty shops, a brokerage 
office and a gift shop. 

All of the office tower services—ele- 
vators, washrooms, stairwells and utili- 
ties—are housed in the compact central 
core. The core structure and exterior 
steel frame provide all needed support 
for the rugged floor joists. Thus, office 
spaces are completely free of interior 
columns so there is complete flexibility 
in partition layout along the outlines of 
the standard five-foot by five-foot mod- 
ules. Within each module there is easy 
access to connections for HVAC, elec- 
trical, telephone and lighting services. 


A Pretty Face. A fixed glass curtain was 
selected for the exterior of the building 
because of its aesthetic qualities, ease 
of construction, light weight (thus 
overall reduction in building costs), 
and the pleasant environment that visi- 
bility and dramatic views would bring 
to the building occupants. 

“Aesthetics was possibly the most 
important reason,” recalls project archi- 
tect William Jarratt of Smith, Hinch- 
man & Grylls Associates, Inc. “The 
building was to be the most prominent 
structure for miles around and, hope- 
fully, would stand as a symbol of 
the beauty and quality the client puts 
into its products. And, once we opted 
for the glass curtain wall, other aspects 
of the project quickly fell into line. 
These were the basic features that 
would have to be provided to make the 
overall design consistent with today’s 
energy conservation objectives.” 

To minimize heat loss and solar heat 
gains a square floor plan was selected. 
A square building offers the greatest 
amount of usable interior space for the 
least amount of exposed exterior wall. 
“But we softened the severity of the 
fundamentally square structure by trun- 
cating the corners. This beveling—plus 
the fact that we covered spandrels and 
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C&W's William Allen hoped to make the 
building manager’s job a bit easier by 
writing some of the window specifications. 


- veloping American Center. Cushmané 


Engineer Hem Gupta helped make glassa 
tain wall construction a reasonable chot 
with energy-conserving HVAC system 


mullions with reflective glass as wa 
moves the building’s perspective aw 
from that of a simple shaft and 
the direction of a multi-faceted pris 
which visually is a lot more interesting 


Glass Watchers. The tower’s skin ino 
porates two types of reflective in 
ing glass which appear identical fro 
the outside. The floor-to-ceiling “visiot 
sections consist of two ™%4-inch thid 
layers separated by a 12-inch dead 
space. One surface of the glass is coals 
and acts as a one-way mirror reflectii 
over 80 percent of the direct solar he 
load. The double glass covering th 
steel beams, on the other hand, fom 
an opaque mirror and is backed by con 
pressed mineral fiber insulation. 

One firm having a great direct inté 
est in all of this glass is Cushman & 
Wakefield, Inc. The company was 1 
tained by AMC as project consultant 
and given overall responsibility for d 


Wakefield participated in site acquit 
tion, architect selection, evaluating bids 
and supervision of design and constr 
tion. They continue on today as mani 
ing agents. 

“Looking ahead to the time whe 
we'd assume the role of building mas 
agers,” recalled C&W’s Bill Allee 
recently, “we wrote into the windo 
system specifications some provisio 
that would help us with the job. We 
asked, for example, that fixed glass i 
installed for a number of reasons. li 
would assure a minimum of air leakağ 
and consequent energy loss. It wouk 
permit us to maintain a highly manage 
able inside environment, not subject tt 
the vagaries of windows being open 
and closed at random with the inevi 
ble unbalanced air distribution pro 
lems that would result. Fixed sash would 
also facilitate efficient mechanicé 
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cleaning of the exterior by means of 
automatic equipment.” 


Perils of Panorama. “But our most vital 
responsibility concerning the window 
system was to make sure that it could 

stand up to wind conditions this area is 
noted for. We certainly wanted to avoid 
any of the serious mishaps that have 
occurred recently in some all-glass sky- 
scrapers.” 

On the recommendation of the ar- 
chitects and C&W, Peter Corsell Asso- 
ciates, specialists in curtain wall trouble- 
shooting, were called in to consult on 
the design of American Center. “The 
first thing we did,” says Corsell’s Rus- 
sell Buczkowski, ‘‘was to determine 
exactly what wind velocity we could 
expect. By statistical analysis we extrap- 
olated U.S. Weather Service data for 
the preceding 10-year period to predict 
the strongest winds that could be ex- 
pected locally for the next 100 years. 

“The peaks we were interested in 
are not those recorded during momen- 
tary gusts but those that will be sus- 
tained continuously for at least a minute. 
The one-minute maximum we com- 
puted for our tests was 95 mph at an 
elevation of 30 feet.” 


i 


Not Just Any Tunnel. The next step 
was to build a 1 to 200 scale model of 
the American Center tower. The model 
was instrumented, then tested in a wind 
tunnel capable of simulating wind ef- 
fects in the boundary layer (the layer 
of the earth’s atmosphere extending to 
an altitude of 3000 feet). 

Currently there are few facilities 
suited for this type of work. Aerospace 
wind tunnels, which are designed for 
shear layer testing, aren’t of much use. 
For one thing, the cross section of the 
usual aerospace wind tunnel isn’t large 
enough to accommodate a scale model 
of a tall building and its surrounding 
terrain, And they aren’t long enough. 
Boundary layer testing requires a con- 
siderable length of space both upstream 
and downstream of the model. Up- 
stream space is needed for placing 
“roughness elements,” devices that 
create three-dimensional turbulence 
‘simulating the type that will be caused 
in real life by the topography within a 
¥-mile radius of the tower. Down- 
stream the tunnel has to extend long 
enough to allow the airflow:to resume 
a homogeneous pattern after buffeting 
‘the model. 

With this phase of the testing process 
completed, Buczkowski prepared a table 
‘showing the various pressures that the 
tower surfaces will be subjected to by 
295-mph wind. These ranged from 10 
t085 pounds per square foot. The tabu- 
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Mezzanine elevator lobby doubles as reception area and informal conference lounge. 


lated data were given to curtain wall 
manufacturers to use as the basis for 
appropriate designs and bids. 

As a final precaution the manufac- 
turer who was awarded the contract 
submitted a prototype section of win- 
dow wall for performance tests. For 
this procedure, the unit outfitted with 
strain gages was installed in one side of 
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a sealed box-like chamber. When the 
chamber was evacuated, atmospheric 
pressure stressed the prototype to the 
specified values. When the design team 
was Satisfied that the prototype met the 
specifications, it was tested to destruc- 
tion. Breakage did not occur until pres- 
sures exceeded those that would be 
caused by a 180-mph wind. 
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OPERATION OF THERMOCYCLE ECONOMIZER 


Thermocycle is an energy-conserving feature that provides a means for reducing the 
cooling load on the central plant whenever outdoor wet bulb temperature is 5 to 10 
deg F lower than the chilled water design temperature. In most areas of the country 
this situation exists on a great number of days during the year. Outdoor wet bulb 
temperatures are about 10 to 15 deg F lower than dry bulb temperatures. 

The schematic diagram shows how the feature works. Assume that core areas are 


calling for cooling amounting to about 25 


percent of rated chiller output, chilled water 


temperature of 55 F and an outdoor reading of 45 F wbt. Now, assume that the chiller 
compressor is shut down while chilled-water and condenser-water pumps continue to 
run. Operating under partial load, the cooling tower can cool condenser water to within 
a few degrees of wet bulb temperature. The relatively warmer chilled water causes the 


refrigerant to evaporate whereupon it mig 


rates through the inoperative compressor to 


the lower-pressure area created by tower water in the condenser. There, the refrigerant 


condenses to a liquid and returns by grav 


ity to the chiller to repeat the cycle. 


In a conventional installation, this is a slow and inefficient process. Thermocycle 


speeds the process by adding a pipeline 


which allows the refrigerant gas to bypass 


the tight clearances of the compressor rotor. The other essentials are a refrigerant 
pump of 3 to 5 hp and an array of nozzles installed above the coils of the chiller. When 
the pump is activated, refrigerant liquid is foamed over the chiller coils in much the 
same manner as it would be were the compressor in operation. Cushman & Wakefield 
engineer Thomas Imperatore, who developed this feature, claims that with the right 
combinations of weather conditions and building cooling load, a 5-hp refrigerant pump 
can substitute for a 1000-hp compressor running at light load. 
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Enclosed two-level shopping mall inleft 
foreground connects directly with both 
ground and mezzanine levels of tower lobby. 


HVAC System. Two 150-hp air han- 
dling units deliver a total of 300,000 
cfm to the ducted-air system that heats 
and cools the building. Interior and pe- 
rimeter zones of the single-duct system 
are separate and treated somewhat 
differently. 

The air delivered to the interior areas 
—which require cooling even in winter— 
remains a constant 55F year around. 
Two reheat coils within the ductwork 
on each floor temper this air as neces- 
sary to provide a comfortable environ- 
ment. The reheat coils carry hot water 
from the heat pumps or boilers. Ex- 
posure-located thermostats operating 
in conjunction with flow-control valves 
in the reheat coils regulate zone 
temperature. 

To provide ventilation as well as 
some conditioning effect, a limited 
quantity of air is supplied to the perim- 
eter spaces. Air flow through a perim- 
eter diffuser is about one-quarter that 
provided by an interior diffuser to the 
same amount of floor area. Heating 
and cooling coils in the main air han- 
dling units vary the temperature of the 
perimeter air supply in accordance 
with outdoor temperature. 

The major part of the task of condi- 
tioning perimeter spaces is handled by 
a two-pipe fan-coil system. Individual 
fan-coil units mounted beneath the 
windows at 10-foot intervals are sup- 
plied hot or cold water depending on 
outdoor weather conditions. An inde- 
pendent thermostatic control valve in 
each unit regulates the flow of water as 
required by temperature conditions in 
the nearby space. 


Heat Recovery. “Because we can regu- 
late the temperatures of fan-coil water 
and perimeter air independently,” says 


HVAC engineer Hem Gupta of Envi- 
ronmental Systems Design, Inc., “we 
get close to four-pipe control flexibility 
with the economy of atwo-pipe system. 
We wanted some kind of fan-coil sys- 
tem because it would make direct use 
of the hot water (110F) generated by 
the heat recovery machines. At the 
same time we needed positive ventila- 
tion for perimeter spaces. The ducted- 
air and fan-coil systems proved to be 
an ideal combination.” 

Three 600-ton .centrifugal chillers 
are located in the basement mechanical 
room. All three are capable of supply- 
ing hot and cold water simultaneously. 
In the heating season, these machines 
operate as heat pumps, recovering heat 
from the interior spaces which require 
constant cooling and transferring it to 
perimeter fan-coil units. In this way 
heat losses through the glass skin of the 
building are offset by “free” heat re- 
covered from the interior. 

When the building is occupied, lights 
on, and office equipment working, re- 
covered heat is sufficient to handle heat- 
ing requirements in all but the coldest 
weather. Two 2000-kw electric boilers 
supply supplementary heat during 
weather extremes and at night when 
the building is unoccupied. 

In the interests of energy conserva- 
tion, functioning of the entire HVAC 
system is optimized by means of a 
Johnson JC-80 computer installation. 
Among the many options in the com- 
puter program are those involving econ- 
omizer features built into the system. 
At certain times the computer can 
elect to use cool outside air for condi- 
tioning the inside environment, thereby 
reducing the cooling load on the central 
plant. Or.the computer could energize 
“Thermocycle” pumps (see box) in- 
stalled on two of the refrigeration ma- 
chines to obtain 25 percent of rated 
cooling effort from the chillers without 
having to run the compressors. 


Falling Object. The performance speci- 
fications for American Center’s window 
system are well ahead of building code 
requirements in most U.S. cities. Typi- 
cally, these stipulate 45 psf or less as 
the design pressure for curtain walls. 
And, indeed, on a tranquil day in South- 
field it is difficult to imagine the gleam- 
ing tower being assaulted by a 95-mph 
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ROGR Conservation & Energy Management Division 
P AM EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


90 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


DESIGN SUMMARY 


GENERAŁ DESCRIPTION: 


Area: 510,000 sq ft 
Volume: 7,150,000 cu ft 
Number of floors: 25 E: 
Types of space: private and general œ nd som 
fices, conference rooms, display lobs 
mezzanine reception lobby, restaure 
cafeteria, kitchens, employee lou 
medical suite, computer rooms, reis 
shops, bank, mechanical rooms, stong 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS: 


Glass: double chrome reflective on int 

Exterior walls: mullions and spandra 
faced with double opaque glass smi 
backed with mineral fiber insulatie® 
(R-4); composite U-factor: 0.2 

Roof and ceilings: built-up roof on% 
rigid insulation (R-7), concrete 
suspended acoustical tile ceiling; U 
factor: 0.12 

Floors: concrete slab 

Gross exposed wall area: 205,000 sq ft 

Vision glass area: 120,000 sq ft 


ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN CONDITIONS: 
Heating: 
Heat loss Btuh: 13,500,000 
Normal degree days: 6300 
Ventilation requirements: 64,500 cfm — 
Design conditions: 0°F outdoors, 1 
indoors 
Cooling: 
Heat gain Btuh: 21,000,000 
Ventilation requirements: 64,500 cfm 
Design conditions: 92F dbt, 76F 
outdoors; 75F, 50% rh indoors 


LIGHTING: 
Levels in footcandles: 75-125 
Levels in watts/sq ft: 3-5 

Type: fluorescent 


CONNECTED LOADS: 


Heating and Cooling 
Lighting 

Air Handling 
Elevators 

Other 


PERSONNEL: 


Owner: American Motors Realty Corp. _ 

Architects and Engineers: Smith, Hing 

man & Grylls Associates, Inc. 

Consulting Engineers (curtain walls 
Peter Corsell Associates, inc. 

Consulting Engineers (HVAC): Envir 
mental Systems Design, Inc. 

i Consultant: Cushman & Wakeligi® 
ne. 

General Contractor: R. E. Dailey & Co. 

Electrical Contractor: John Miller Elec.@ 

Utility: Detroit Edison Company 


wind. In view of this, could we posi 
have a case of overdesign here? 

“Definitely not,” says Bill Allen. Ñ 
one thing, building codes are gradu 
being revised upwards. And, as a m 
ter of fact, during construction weé 
get a 95-mph wind—strong enough 
topple a crane from the roof. But 
didn’t lose any windows!” 
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[Going On from page 10 

| meded—in providing opportunities for 
planning and public discussion, and in 
felping to plant seeds that are now taking 
mot all across the country.” 

Under no illusion that his program has 
teen one of uninterrupted successes, Lacy 
sys that “some of the projects we sup- 
ported yield more value in what they were 
mable to accomplish” by giving a clearer 

understanding of unforeseen problems. 

“And some simply fell flat on their good 

intentions.” 
| Among the accomplishments he cites 
fare the program’s role in helping consoli- 
tate the fragmented interior design pro- 
fession into one national organization, in 
spurring 33 government agencies to revise 
their publications and graphics, initiating 
| legislation encouraging adaptive use of 
fold buildings for federal offices and mix- 
[ing private uses into public buildings. 

Without a research grant from the pro- 
gram, adds Lacy, Ralph Knowles, AIA, 
| ofthe University of California would not 
have received the first AIA national medal 
forresearch for his work in energy con- 
serving architecture, another 555 individ- 
‘uals would not have had funds to pursue 
}avironmental studies and “some 350 
organizations and cities would not have 
[been able to develop imaginative plans for 
revitalizing their towns and cities.” 
The main challenges for the program in 
}ihe near future, says Lacy, are to prevent 
[he mounting quantity of grants and the 
Jatempt to distribute them evenly through- 
fout the country from diluting their quality, 
[continue backing high-risk projects 
} (not just those with predictable results) 
and to continue to grow as a program 
without losing flexibility and accessibility. 


Entire Community 
)Relocated in Nebraska 


‘| The third oldest town in Nebraska has 
now been completely moved and relocated 
atanew 112-acre site. The town of Nio- 

| brara, located in the northeastern part of 

the state in the fork of the Missouri and 

Niobrara Rivers, suffered seepage and 
drainage problems when the Gavins Point 

[Dam was constructed. The dam, built by 

| the U.S. Corps of Engineers, was con- 
structed downstream from the town to alle- 
wate flooding of the Missouri and to in- 
crease barge traffic. The Lewis and Clark 
Lake which resulted caused a slower flow 
in the rivers and a rise in the water table. 

In 1971, Congress authorized $7.8 mil- 

lion to be spent in finding a solution to the 
town’s problems. The townspeople con- 
sidered alternative solutions, and then 


"| voted to move the town. Kirkham, Mi- 


| chaels & Associates, headquartered in 
Omaha, was hired as architects, engineers 
and planners for the move. 


The firm conducted a site survey to 
determine the best location, and the deci- 
sion was made to move southward. Busi- 
nesses and homeowners were surveyed to 
see how many wanted to move, and finally 
400 residents decided to relocate. Others 
moved out completely. 

The firm worked with committees to 
study where buildings would be erected 
and to decide on traffic patterns. The firm 
constructed new wells, an elevated reser- 
voir and a retention lagoon. “Transition 
to the new water and sewage system was 
smooth,” says Barry Ling, project man- 
ager for the firm. 

A shopping mall has been constructed 
in the new commercial district. The firm 
has also designed the town’s new civic cen- 
ter, has made preliminary plans for the re- 
location nearby of the Niobrara State Park 


and has drawn up plans for the relocation 
of U.S. Highway 12. About $4.3 million 
has been spent to date in completed con- 
struction, with the massive relocation paid 
for by the Corps of Engineers. 


Second Report Published 
On Earthquake Research 


The AIA Research Corporation has com- 
pleted a report on “Architects and Earth- 
quakes: Research Needs,” the second in a 
series developed under a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. (See Dec. 
°716, p. 38, for note of a design primer for 
the mitigation of earthquake hazards, the 
first report in the series.) Much of the in- 
formation in the second report resulted 
continued on page 66 
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. SLOPING BEAMING PLAN 


25 $ DOWELS IN BOTTOM OF EACH BOTTOM STEP 


SLOPING-BOTTOM STEPS OVER SLOPING 
SLAB OR STRINGERS 


What else but granite can take 38 years of wear and weather without fading, 
staining, or showing measurable wear? That's what made Cold Spring granite 
the ideal choice for the Banker's Life Insurance Building when it was built in 
Des Moines, lowa, in 1939. And that same unique combination of beauty and 
unsurpassed durability make it ideal for today's floors, facades, core walls, 


steps, malls and walkways — wherever you need maxi- 
mum durability that’s virtually maintenance-free. 


For more information, plus a free copy of our 16-page, 
full color catalog showing all 18 Cold Spring colors avail- 
able, call toll free 800-328-7038. In Minnesota, call (612) 
685-3621. Or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company, Dept. aia-2 


Circle 7 on information card 


202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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BECAUSE OF MASONRY FIRE WALLS, THE ONLY THING 
THAT SPREAD FROM SUITE 503 
WAS NEWS THAT THE FIRE WAS OUT. 


When fire breaks out in a building, the critical concern stand up to extreme water pressure, masonry’s fire rating 
is control. Smoke detectors and sprinklers may help. Buta is waterproof, too. 


sure way to prevent the spread of fire and protect lives and Despite ail preventive measures, fires do break out in 
property is with masonry fire walls, designed and built buildings. So design and build for maximum fire control 


between rooms, suites and apartments for just that reason. with masonry. No matter what type of building you're 
Masonry fire walls insure that fire wili stop where it designing or erecting. 

starts. And assure a flame-free exit foroccupantsand , It could mean the difference between a five alarm fire 

approach for firemen. There are no “working parts” to and very little cause for alarm. 


malfunction; yet masonry fire walls are always working to Íl Mi 
provide sound barrters and structural support even when el It) INTERNATIONAL MASONRY INSTITUTE 


they aren’i needed to stop a blaze cold. And because they Suite 1001, 823 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 (202) 783-3908 


Circle 8 on information card THE MASON CONTRACTORS AND BRICKLAYERS UNION OF CANADA S& THE USA 
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A Post-Inaugural Message to Mr. Carter 


Everyone is offering advice to the new President, so why shouldn’t we? The advice 
here will be limited to a single suggestion in the field of urban policy, offered unoffi- 
cially, of course, not on behalf of AIA (a new set of AIA recommendations in the 
field of housing is summarized on pages 38-39 and is also commended to the attention 
of the new Administration). 

The change in administrations comes at a time when things are looking up for the 
American city. After decades of physical decay and economic decline, the city is 
looking better to developers, investors and potential residents other than those drawn 
there because ‘they have no other choice. Visible signs of positive change already can 
be seen in rising downtown towers, shiny new transit systems and spontaneously 
reviving residential neighborhoods. 

Behind these things are some demographic and other factors which could yield even 
more positive results in coming years. The nation is in the midst of a rapid rise in new 
household formations. These households are smaller than before, comprised of more 
singles and smaller families, which means that they are better suited to urban town- 
houses and apartments and less likely to be drawn by the child-oriented attractions 
of suburbia. 

New or mature, fewer families than before can afford to Jive in the suburbs, with their 
soaring land and housing costs. And as development moves ever farther outward in 
the familiar suburban pattern known as sprawl, life gets less and less convenient out 
there, and the varied and compact offerings of the city can begin to look better. 

The 1973 gasoline shortage, brief as it was, dramatized the dependence of suburban 
life on the automobile. The threat or the reality of protracted shortages could further 
enhance the attractiveness of the city and slow, if not reverse, the flight of the white 
middle class. 

Doing so has become the primary goal of urban policy at both the local and federal 
levels, as it was in the 1950s. The improvement, conservation and “stabilization” of 
relatively sound urban neighborhoods not only is the favored use of community 
development money but the favorite topic of planning conferences. Downtown also 
is getting a great deal of attention, in the form of public embellishments and incentives 
to private development: 

All of these things are to the good, but there is one large omission that is also 
reminiscent of the 1950s—concentrated attention to the city’s slum-ghettos and their 
residents. Without it, the new potential of the city will not be realized. For one thing, 
these are the breeding grounds of the crime that makes much of the city a place of 
fear, and so long as the fear persists many will continue to flee from it. 

For another, the slum-ghettos are a primary cause of the city’s fiscal malaise. Their 
concentrations of the poor and problem-ridden impose impossible service costs on the 
city’s dwindled resources. 

These are reasons enough for making the first priority of urban policy the improve- 
ment of the conditions of life of those in the slum-ghettos, which is the basic sugges- 
tion offéred here. But there is another reason, and that is compassion. For these are 
the places where human need is most concentrated, and we will not be true to our most 
basic beliefs if we let them stay as they are. D.C. 
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HUD Secretary Patricia Harris: 
Credentials vs. Commitment 


Andrea O. Dean 


The January Senate confirmation hearing 
on Patricia Roberts Harris, the new Presi- 
dent’s choice for secretary of HUD, drew 
attention largely for the acerbic question- 
ing by Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) 
and the spirited replies of Harris. Less 
widely noted was a series of specific com- 
mitments made by Harris on matters of 
national housing and urban development 
policy. 

The sharpest exchange between the 
senator and the secretary-designate was 
prompted by reports that some civil rights 
and women’s advocates felt, in Proxmire’s 
words, that Harris “has not always been 
there when needed.” 

Proxmire asked: “Press reports indi- 
cate... you are not an of, by, and for the 
people person. ... They indicate that you 
are not one who has gone out to seek the 
position and opinion of the average citi- 
zen. ... Will you really make an effort to 
get the views of those who are less articu- 
late and less represented and certainly less 
likely to be knocking on your door with 
outstanding credentials?” 

Harris angrily shot back: “Senator, I 
am one of them. You do not seem to 
understand who I am. I am a black 
woman, the daughter of a dining car 
waiter. I am a black woman who even 
eight years ago could not buy a house in 
some parts of the District of Columbia.” 

Proxmire: “I'd like to know whether 
you disagree that it is not enough to be 
black or to be a woman or to be poor or 
to have any particular disability to under- 
stand the problem of the many people 
who don’t get listened to.” 

Harris: “If my life has any meaning at 
all, it is that those who start as outcasts 
may end up being part of the system. I 
assure you that while there may be those 
who forget what it meant to be excluded 
from the dining rooms of this very build- 
ing, I shall not forget.” 

Harris’ lack of experience and creden- 
tials in housing and urban affairs posed a 
still more fundamental problem for Prox- 
mire and was the main issue focused upon 
by the Senate committee on banking, 
housing and urban affairs. 

Proxmire alleged: “You have no real 
record on which we can judge your per- 
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formance. ... We have tried twice now— 
for four years—to turn the management 
of the department of housing and urban 
affairs to brilliant and scholarly lawyers 
who were amateurs in the housing field 
with appalling results.” 

Proxmire characterized housing and 
urban development as a “‘disaster area” 
and HUD as a “shambles, because we 
didn’t have in HUD a secretary with suffi- 
cient knowledge and experience and a 
solid enough proven record in housing to 
be able to go to the President and win a 
vigorous and successful housing program. 
... We need cabinet officers to handle 
these multibillion dollar agencies who 
are able to hit the ground running; to start 
right out with the confidence that they 
won't need years of on-the-job training.” 

Because they shared such views, the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, the National 
Association of Home Builders, the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, the Senate sub- 
committee on housing and other housing 


Harris to Proxmire: ‘I am 
not a housing expert, but 
I am a professional. 


organizations had greeted the appointment 
of Patricia Harris with a marked lack of 
enthusiasm. At HUD itself, the nomina- 
tion was perceived as a ticket-balancing 
exercise, and as evidence that the depart- 
ment and its mission rank low on the new 
President’s list of national priorities. 
“Lawyers tend to be bad managers,” was 
a typical early comment at HUD, “and 
now we have another inexperienced and 
probably bad manager.” 

At the confirmation hearings, Proxmire 
allowed that the secretary-designate’s ac- 
complishments in law and business are in- 
deed compelling. Patricia Harris obtained 
a law degree with honors from George 
Washington University; has received over, 
30 honorary degrees; served briefly as 
dean of the Howard University law school; 
has been a partner in the prestigious 
Washington-based law firm of Fried, 
Frank, Harris, (Sargent) Shriver & Kam- 


pelman; served as the first U.S. black 
woman ambassador (to Luxembourg); 
was the first black member of the boarda 
directors of Chase Manhattan Bank (shë 
is also a director of Scott Paper and IBM} 
was chairman of the 1972 Democratic 
credentials committee (against the oppos 
tion of the reform elements of the party); 
is on the board of the NAACP Legal Dë- 
fense Fund; is a member of the Council 
on Foreign Relations. . . . Her accom- 
plishments go on and on. 

Most generalists in Congress and else- 
where are impressed, as was evident at 
the confirmation hearing. Proxmire was 
the sole committee member to oppose hen 
confirmation, and by the time the hearing 
ended, even he had characterized her 
performance as “smashing.” 

Harris told the committee, “It is not 
absolutely true that I’ve had no housing 
experience.” (She was active in fair hous 
ing efforts during the early ’60s, was an 
advocate of the 1949 housing act, gave 
particular attention to housing as a board! 
member of the NAACP Legal Defense 
Fund and was a manager of university 
housing while associate dean of students 
at Howard). She admitted, however, “I 
am not a housing expert, but I am a pro- 
fessional, senator. I am a professional 
lawyer, and lawyers as you very well kno 
are trained to find the relevant and sig- 
nificant and go immediately to the deter- 
mination of what needs to be done. ... 
I would not accept a responsibility unless 
I believed in the goals, unless I believed 
that I was able to bring together people 
who would agree with me on the impor- 


for public 
‘building. 


tance of the commitment and lead them. the marke 
...Itis also my belief that my 30 years shhelter— 
of concern with public policy will inform ‘this woul 


all levels- 

‘up the kir 
‘ties and t! 
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me of ways in which to persuade this Ad- 
ministration and to persuade our new 
President, who needs very little persua- 
sion in this area, I might say, because hei 
deeply committed to a program which wil 
increase housing stock in this country, 
increase the access of individuals of all 


levels to good, decent, safe and sanitary _ This st 
housing and result in the revitalization of ‘of conste 
our country.” cates. In. 

If Mr. Carter is indeed convinced of tht ton Post 1 
importance of such a course, then why, ‘she woul 
asked committee chairman Proxmire, did ‘she “wou 
he announce a two-year economic stimt- differenti: 


lation program during the first week of _ At her 
January which did not include housing ‘plained, ‘ 
“as an integral part of it, as a cornerstoné, long as 


in fact? ... The right kind of program ‘between | 
vigorously administered can provide mor mand. Th 
jobs at less cost with less inflationary of last res 
pressure than any other action the gover will not p 
ment can take, and it gets results now, ‘moderate 


this year,” said Proxmire. Harris fully 
agreed, but Proxmire wanted know, “Wil 
you press for inclusion of [such] views?” 
Harris answered that she had already 
started to do so by speaking with Charles 


that this ‘ 
‘into the fi 
When : 
‘units she 
‘Coming yi 


“Schultze, chairman-designate of the 


know Council of Economic Advisers. 
ig- On the subject of public housing, 
eter- Patricia Harris told U.S. News & World 
+ Report last November that “subsidies 
nless given to individuals to help them provide 
ved their own shelter should be a substitute 
ple for public housing or government house 
JOT- building. I would rather have people in 
em. the marketplace purchasing their own 


ars  shelter—with the encouragement that 

this would give to private development at 
all levels—than have the government put 
w up the kind of public housing monstrosi- 


ua- ties and the overly costly subsidized build- 

e he is ing programs that we’ve had in the past. 

oh will We should make it clear that we are aban- 

y, doning the whole notion of public hous- 

all ing,” 

‘ary This statement has caused a good deal 

on of of consternation among housing advo- 
cates. In January, Harris told a Washing- 

of the ton Post reporter that if she had known 

hy, she would be appointed as HUD secretary 

e, did she “would have phrased that statement 

imu- differently.” 

of At her confirmation hearing she ex- 

ng plained, “I am in favor of public housing 

stone, solong as there is physical disequilibrium 

m between housing supply and housing de- 

» more mand. The government must be the houser 

y of last resort, so long as the private sector 

overn- will not provide housing for low- and 

W, moderate-income persons.” She conceded 

ly that this “disequilibrium” is likely to last 

“Will into the foreseeable future. 

ws?” When asked how many new housing 

y units she would favor adding during the 

arles coming year and coming three years, 


Harris answered, “I hope to recommend 
a program of housing starts and housing 
building that will not only make it possi- 
ble for us at long last to arrive at the 2.6 
million housing units that this body [Con- 
gress] set as the annual goal, but also 
within a reasonable length of time make 
up for the shortfalls [of past years].” 

The following were some of her other 
statements on specific HUD programs and 
policies: 

e On the community development block 
grant program (which comes up for re- 
authorization in March): “A flexible 
means of pursuing urban revitalization. ... 
I have asked that a task force present to 
me a formula that tries to crank into the 
entitlement criteria the issue of need more 
adequately than . . . is done now.” 

© On Section 235 and 236 programs: “I 
do not know why the present [Ford] Ad- 
ministration has been so negative about 
these programs. I have asked for docu- 
ments that will indicate to me whether in 
fact there is a reason for us not to revive 
these two important programs that have 
meant so much in housing or could have 
meant so much in housing our citizens.” 
e On Section 8 subsidies: “[I will] give 
serious consideration to a supplemental 
budget for Section 8.” 

© On the 202 program for housing for the 
elderly: “It’s one of the most attractive 
programs that we have... and one to 
which I certainly am committed.” 

e On design: “Housing is something that 
remains good or bad much longer than 
people building it really think, and it 
seems to me that design quality is some- 
thing we ought to consider a matter of 
right for people’s shelter.” 

e On middle-class housing: In the U.S. 
News & World Report interview Harris 
said, “Despite the potential inflation prob- 
lems, subsidies should be available to 
middle-class families as well. Any pro- 
gram that does not help the employed, 
middle-class family find decent, safe and 
sanitary housing will be doomed to fail- 
ure.” At the hearings she said, “There is 
no doubt where my priorities are. They 
are with lower-income and moderate- 
income persons.” p 

® On tax incentives: “I think we ought to 
consider very carefully before we elimi- 
nate any kinds of incentives that encour- 
age homeownership, that encourage peo- 
ple to invest in housing.” 

e On homesteading: “The speeding of the 
homesteading process may be a way to 
eliminate the sources of problems.” 

© On rehabilitation: “I would expect 
HUD to pursue the path of rehabilitation 
and respect for our communities in order 
to revitalize existing communities. ...I 
would hope to eliminate some of the dis- 
incentives that now exist.” 

e On racial and ethnic integration: “It 
seems to me that the goal of our society 


ought to be one in which individuals are 
accepted on the basis of their interests 
and preferences and, therefore, the exist- 
ence of monoracial, monoethnic commu- 
nities presents us with a failure of goals.” 
è On counseling for HUD clients: “I 
think we must not only provide more 
money for counseling but find innovative 
ways to see to it that people find it easy to 
use counseling services.” 

More generally, the secretary-designate 
promised that “the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development will in the 
next Administration provide the leader- 
ship and coordination which is essential 
to overcome the housing shortages and 
urban blight which are afflicting our na- 
tion. . . . It will be my purpose to elimi- 
nate all administrative roadblocks to im- 
plementation of that legislation and to 


Design quality as ‘a 
matter of right 
for people’s shelter.’ 


make the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development the foremost advo- 
cate and promoter of an aggressive hous- 
ing and community development policy.” 

At HUD just after the hearings, a fre- 
quent comment was “she’s a quick study, 
a quality which may prove little for the 
future. But the sense of gloom, which was 
so pervasive just after Harris’ appoint- 
ment, seemed to have changed to a feeling 
of “maybe this will be a lot better than 
we thought.” 

All in all, most observers at the con- 
firmation hearing felt that Harris had a 
better understanding of HUD programs, 
policies and problems than did either of 
her two predecessors at the time of their 
confirmation hearings. 

Several noted that her testimony was 
perhaps premature, if not ill advised, in 
promising 2.6 million new housing units 
before President Carter had committed 
himself to any such course. Throughout 
his Presidential campaign, Carter had in 
fact carefully avoided making any com- 
mitment to a specific level of housing 
production. 

Another criticism was that the secre- 
tary-designate tended to promise much to 
many while giving insufficient considera- 
tion to budgetary constraints. 

Above all, the new secretary is still an 
unknown quantity and will be for some 
time. So some claim that Patricia Harris’ 
Senate testimony shows that she is in the 
pocket of the housing industry, and will 
“go hog wild building.” Others believe, 
with equal conviction, that she still 
opposes public housing. 

If nothing else is certain, “she will be a 
presence,” as one long-time acquaintance 
put it. O 
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Evaluation: A Subsidized Housing Development 
Designed to Turn Inward upon Itself 


Back in the early 1960s, the Boston Re- 
development Authority decided to clear a 
6.5-acre site in Allston, Mass., just 
across the Charles River from Harvard 
Square in Cambridge, and replace the 
rundown working class dwellings located 
there with high rent, highrise apartments. 
Public protest succeeded, however, in 
blocking the proposal in favor of what 
was to become the Charlesview housing 
development for low- and moderate- 
income families. A nonprofit corporation, 
made up of local religious and civic lead- 
ers, acted as the project’s sponsor, and in 
1966 selected a Boston-based architec- 
tural firm with no prior experience in 
subsidized housing to design the develop- 
ment. Now called Mintz Associates, 
Architects/Planners, the firm had the 
name of PARD Team (Planning Archi- 
tecture Research & Development) during 
design and construction of Charlesview 
housing. According to the firm’s president, 
Samuel Mintz, ATA, the selection commit- 
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tee was impressed with “our willingness 
to work closely with a nonprofit sponsor 
and our commitment to create within the 
tight costs constraints of the HUD 
221(d)3 program a physical environment 
that would contribute to a better life for 
people who would live in the housing.” 

The project did not begin smoothly. Six 
families who lived in dwellings marked 
for demolition refused to move, tried to 
take their case all the way to the U.S. 
Supreme Court and finally had to be 
evicted by the sheriff’s office. The result- 
ing delay of construction raised the proj- 
ect’s costs, and even after the architects 
and contractor agreed to give up a portion 
of their fees, there still remained a short- 
fall of $60,000. 

This relatively small shortfall—out of a 
total budget of $4,168,215— taken to- 
gether with seemingly inconsequential and 
unforeseen decisions made by clients and 
users, was eventually to subvert the 
architects’ overall concept for the project. 


~ 


x 
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At least that was the conclusion of a 
postoccupancy diagnois carried out in tit 
spring of 1973, two years after comple- 
tion of the development, by environment 
sociologist John Zeisel and one of his 
seminar groups from the Harvard grad- 
uate school of design. A published repot 
called Charlesview Housing: A Diagnosi 
Evaluation is available for $5 from: 
Architecture Research Office, Graduate 
School of Design, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

The design solution arrived at by the 
architects is a 212-unit, four-story duplex 
development containing 72 one-bedroom, 
40 two-bedroom, 60 three-bedroom and 
40 four-bedroom units. On all eight build 
ings stair towers providing access to built- 
ings are pulled out and bearing walls stag: 
gered to create variety in the facades. By 
using precast concrete and other cost- 
saving measures, the architects provided 
units that exceed HUD space require- 


ments at a cost of $17.50 per square fool pe Playin 
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Both the architects and Zeisel’s research 
tam agreed that the dominant features 
ofthe project were the site plan and 
the attempt to give residents a sense of 
having some outdoor territory of their 
own, as Well as privacy inside and outside 
their apartments. Accordingly Zeisel 
limited his inquiry to three issues which he 
calls “orientation, territory and privacy.” 

Charlesview is located on a triangular 
site surrounded by heavily trafficked 
streets containing industrial and commer- 
cal buildings, as well as Harvard stadium 


and playing fields. Since “there was no 


real neighborhood to relate the housing 
to,” says architect Mintz, his team tried to 
create a neighborhood out of the develop- 
ment itself by placing the buildings along 
the periphery of the site and giving the 
development an inward “orientation.” 
PARD Team defined a “hierarchy of 
spaces,” including a large open space at 
the interior of the site for various com- 
munal activities; smaller “cluster spaces” 
shared by a number of apartments, where 
people would “sit out, let their children 
play and get to know one another,” ac- 
cording to Mintz, and private fenced-in 
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Patios adjacent to ground floor units for 
families to cook, relax and socialize. He 
expected this activity at the interior of the 
site to pull people inward and create a 
sense of neighborhood. 

In their diagnosis, Zeisel and his stu- 
dents found that the purposes for which 
the site plan was devised were not appar- 
ent to the residents. Over 80 percent did 
not perceive the buildings to be purpose- 
fully grouped at all, and “pedestrian 
traffic through the central space is mini- 
mal,” according to Zeisel. 

The main reason for this is that play 
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equipment, benches and landscaping 
were cut out of the budget as “extras,” 
leaving the interior common and “cluster” 
areas as dead space. Nor did “No Ball- 
playing” signs put up by management 
help. And because fences to enclose 
ground floor patios were also eliminated 
in the budget crunch, many of these little 
yards intended for family use became just 
adjuncts to the betrampled public domain. 
Other “activity spots”—a drugstore, 
child care center and laundromat—were 
located at the three “knucklepoints” 
where buildings meet and turn a corner, 
| with doors opening to the interior as well 
| as the street. The intention, once again, 
was to draw people inward. But after 
completion of the project, the child care 
center was leased as a food store, and the 
owner closed the door to the interior of 
the site in order to gain storage space and 
| make control easier. As a result, residents 
| now detour in front of sliding glass doors 
of ground floor apartments next to the 
food store, intruding upon people’s 
privacy and wearing down their grass. 
Mintz says that if he had known that the 
| space he designated as a child care center 
would be used for a food store he would 
have cut a passageway for the door 
through the “knucklepoint” to permit 
entrance from both the interior and the 
street, as he did at the drugstore. 
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A more important deterrent to the 
successful “orientation” of the project as 
envisioned by Mintz was the architects’ 
decision to locate most apartment entries 
along the periphery, and not the interior, 
of the development. For residents living 
along Western Avenue and Hefferan 
Street where unit entries face the street, 
cutting through the interior court to the 


Budget ‘extras’ were 
cut, leaving common 
areas as dead spaces. 


food store or the drugstore would be a 
roundabout route under any circum- 
stances. While Zeisel fails to make this 
specific point, he stresses that “designers 
must not underestimate the potential for 
entryways to provide a constant and de- 
pendable flow of traffic, to generate some 
social activity and to offer convenient and 
safe places for children’s play.” 

Except along North Harvard Street, 
where there is only 20 feet between build- 
ings and street, the architects placed park- 
ing areas along the periphery of the project 
in 50-foot setbacks required by the rede- 
velopment authority. For the sake of 
convenience and surveillance, they lo- 
cated entries to apartments as close as 


Charlesview’s surroundings are nonresidential. Where there are 
setbacks or storage boxes for demarcation, residents mark off 
little yards adjacent to glass-covered living areas. 


f | | 


possible to parking, with the expectation 
that the balconies and patios off living 
rooms would reinforce the interior “oriet 
tation” of the site. 

Zeisel regards Mintz’ placement of 
entryways as a miscalculation, observing 
that it is now on sidewalks near building 
entries that older people sit in folding 
chairs, little children play and teenagers 
hang out. He notes that these sidewalk 
spaces, along with the laundromat located 
at a busy “knucklepoint” near entries on 
the Hefferan Street side, now play the role 
that the architects had envisioned for the 
interior “cluster spaces.” 

In order to have turned apartment en- 
tries along Western Avenue to face inward 
and still be convenient to parking, ex- 
plains Mintz, his team would have had to 
cut additional passageways through the 
building, which would have been a costly 
procedure, consuming needed unit space, ` 
making surveillance of the street more 
difficult and reducing privacy. 

Zeisel’s analysis of the effect of the 
location of entryways is also problematic. 
He briefly notes that the greatest amount 
of activity on the interior of the site oc- 
curs along the path parallel to North 
Harvard Street where entries face inward, 
but his report gives the impression that 
all other entrances are turned toward the 
street. One has to search carefully before 
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discovering that as many as one-third of 

all entries actually do face inward. Nor 

did he try to determine whether there is 
really more activity in spaces where entries 
turn inward and face each other (as they 
do adjoining and southeast of the laundro- 
mat), than where they are back to back. 

Zeisel explains that his methodology 
accounts for the omission: Out of a total 
212 families living at Charlesview, his 
team interviewed 56 living in a cross 
section of unit types. In order to find out 
if placing entries on the interior of the 
project did indeed create an inward 
orientation, he would have had to question 
all residents living in units with entryways 
facing inward and compare their responses 
and behavior with those of all tenants 
whose dwellings back one another. For 
similar reasons he did not examine the 
effect of having some (16) entries to 
four-bedroom apartments on the sides of 
buildings. Nor did he speak to the man- 
ager to find out which unit locations are 
preferred by tenants. Zeisel explains that 
management discouraged his study in the 
first place, and his team did not want to 
appear to be “flunkies of management” to 
the tenants. 

Although Zeisel did not specifically ask 
tenants whether they regarded their de- 
velopment as a neighborhood (as Mintz 
hoped they would do), he did find that 


‘cluster spaces.’ Stairways leading to entryways give Charlesview residents more ‘turf’ 
and provide a sense of control. 


residents were “somewhat dissatisfied with 
the empty interior spaces.” The tenants 
complained of a lack of planning for the 
elderly, of there being no place on the 
interior to “sit around and watch.” One 
might add, there’s nothing to watch. And 


the fact that neither elderly nor young 


Patios show signs of use 
and care only where they 
are somehow demarcated. 


children have any place they can claim as 
their own seems to have exacerbated 
normal conflicts between the two groups. 

In his examination of “territory,” 
Zeisel notes that the architects arranged 
dwelling units to open onto a shared stair- 
way, in order to extend residents’ “turf” 
beyond their apartments and avoid one 
scourge of highrise apartment buildings: 
long hallways that become a no-man’s 
land where residents feel they have no 
control and for which they accept no re- 
sponsibility. Zeisel and his team found 
that Charlesview tenants do view their 
stairs as an area under their control, that 
the arrangement helps them feel safe and 
that large families living in upper level 
apartments use stairways to store toys, 
bicycles, boots and the like. 


The architects had also hoped, how- 
ever, that the sharing of a stairway would 
encourage friendships and the formation 
of small neighborhood groups. This did 
not happen, according to Zeisel’s findings, 
and he submits that “unless residents have 
many interests and characteristics in 
common, physically planned meeting 
places are not sufficient catalysts to 
engineer social contacts.” 

The ground floor patios (with missing 
fences) were regarded by both Mintz and 
Zeisel as key to all three of the issues 
focused upon by the researchers, namely, 
“orientation, territory and privacy.” Zeisel 
found that when given an opportunity to 
carve out little outdoor patio spaces of 
their own and personalize them, residents 
did so. Some ground floor patios are 
screened by storage boxes, and although 
quite small and often shaded, a full 80 
percent of these little yards are planted 
with grass or flowers. Also decorated are 
about 70 percent of small, 4x8-foot areas, 
shared by two families, which are shielded 
by two small fences from stairwell entries 
and marked off by sidewalks. But open 
space off ground floor living rooms, which 
was intended as “turf” but was left totally 
undemarcated—contrary to the architects’ 
plans—remains bare and anonymous- 
looking. 

Observes Zeisel, “The same residents 
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who cultivate spaces on the side of the 
units where there is some demarcation 
have rarely tried to use or personalize the 
open spaces adjacent to their living rooms. 
... Architects might try to provide some 
form of demarcation—a fence, a pathway, 
a jog in the building edge, a difference in 
ground level—since even the slightest 
demarcation can be sufficient boundary 
marker to give residents a feeling of 
territory.” 

However, Zeisel did not examine the 
manner in which residents living along 
North Harvard Street, where there is a 
long fence separating units from street, 
use their patios. Few of these have, in 
fact, been demarcated from one another. 
Charlesview manager Max Lefkowitz 
explains this by saying that most belong 
to units occupied by elderly people “who 
adjust more easily to one another.” 
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Zeisel also found that the lack of fences 
on the ground floor patios has substan- 
tially reduced the residents’ feeling of 
privacy; people used upper floor balconies 
more frequently than patios, whether en- 
closed or unenclosed. (But, once again, 
he made no attempt to find out whether 
this differed on the Harvard Street side.) 
Says Zeisel, “Indications that residents 
both desire and need privacy can be seen 
in part in the many changes they have 
made to increase privacy of their outdoor 
space. The greater the privacy in the 
family open space [patio], the more 
satisfied residents seem to be with those 
spaces.” Lefkowitz agrees that every unit 
should have outdoor privacy, and regrets 
the lack of fences. 

The architects included sliding glass 
doors covering an entire wall on the 
ground floor in order to make the interiors 

A 


Apart from the interior ‘street’ (rendering 
left), the interior of the site at Charles- 
view is largely devoid of activity. 


of units appear larger. But mainly becaus: 
of the absence of fences, most residents 
keep curtains drawn over their glass doo 
some even have chains on them for secur 
ity. A representative complaint: “Why 
don’t we just have some normal windows 
so we can see out without showing off 
our whole house?” Although Mintz de- 
fends his lavish use of glass at Charles- 
view and feels there would have been no 
complaints about it if fences had been 
provided, his most recent housing project 
has less glass. 

From such failed attempts to create a 
feeling of outdoor privacy, Zeisel con- 
cludes that administrators and architects 
should begin to view certain amenities 
such as fences not as “extras” but as 
necessities. Says Mintz, “If it were a B-l 
bomber, you would be allowed all sorts 
of overruns. By cutting insignificant 
amounts for important amenities out of 
housing budgets, projects deteriorate, go 
into default and then HUD ends up 
spending millions to rescue them.” 

Zeisel suggests that architects should 


— 
develop strategies to ensure inclusion of 
so-called extras, such as giving prospec- 
tive residents a stronger voice in the 
decision-making process and designing 
elements that build privacy into the actual 
physical structure of buildings, so that 
they are not seen as dispensable elements 
by the builder. Recent housing projects 
designed by Mintz include all the im- 
portant amenities missing at Charlesview. 

Most successful at Charlesview have 
been Mintz’ attempts to design oppor- 
tunities for privacy into the basic floor 
plans of the units—which were affected by 
neither budget cuts nor management 
decisions. 

The architects opted against an open 
space configuration, since, according to 
Mintz, it “can cause conflicts between 
family members because different activi- 
ties cannot be separated.” The duplex 
plan separates a private level for bed- 
rooms from the main living area, and the 
latter is divided into two areas and into 
distinct rooms. The front door opens onto 
afoyer, an arrangement which provides 
the living area with privacy from the out- 
side, and helps to keep outside dirt and 
mud out. The eating area is attached to, 
but not part of, the kitchen. The living 


Few residents felt the 
stigma of living in a 
subsidized ‘project.’ 


room is separated from the eating area 
and can be closed off from the kitchen, 
allowing families to have a more formal 
space. 

PARD Team’s efforts to design in 
“options for privacy” seem appreciated 
by Charlesview residents, according to 
Zeisel. Over 80 percent preferred a foyer 
entry over a kitchen or living room entry 
for reasons of “privacy, convenience and 
avoiding mess.” Nearly two-thirds said 
they like a living room completely sepa- 
rated from the eating and kitchen areas, 
and more than 90 percent wanted at least 
a semiseparated living room. As the archi- 
tects correctly anticipated, residents liked 
being able to have different activities take 
place at the same time in their units 
without interfering with each other. 

Zeisel comments that the architects’ 
success in this area resulted from their 
sensitivity “to the needs of the specific 
type of families they were planning for, 
and... insights PARD Team gained by 


“al 


walking through and discussing existing 
open plan apartments with prospective 

Charlesview residents before beginning 
the design.” 

Despite its apparent deficits, Charles- 
view residents “are highly satisfied” with 
the development. Somewhat to their sur- 
prise, when the researchers asked residents 
“What do you like most about living in 
Charlesview housing,” a full third men- 
tioned something about the Icvation. They 
liked the fact that it is convenient to bus 
lines, shopping centers and Harvard 
Square. Few mentioned being bothered 
by busy streets and having business and 
industrial buildings for neighbors. Mintz 
believes “this is partially explained by the 
inward focus of the site arrangement, 
which gives a sense of neighborhood and 
security.” Only 11 percent of the tenants 
called Charlesview a “project,” indicating 
that few felt the stigma often associated 
with subsidized housing. 

For Samuel Mintz the diagnosis of the 
development carried out by John Zeisel 
and his group showed “how valuable it 
would be to have Zeisels on the design 
teams when neighborhood housing devel- 
opments such as Charlesview are being 
planned and developed.” A.O.D. 
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Differing Fates for Two Nearly 
Identical Housing Developments 


Louis Sauer, FAIA 


Many architects seem to believe that phys- 
ical design alone determines the ultimate 
success of a housing project. If the con- 
structed project doesn’t work socially, the 
architecture is to blame. But some of us 
are letting go of the idea of architectural 
determinism and learning that there are 
factors beyond physical design that can 
dramatically affect the way in which the 
physical environment supports or does not 
support human life. In fact, I believe these 
nonphysical factors to be preconditions to 
a more humanly responsive and lasting 
architecture. 

This became most evident to me in 
connection with two small housing proj- 
ects in New Haven, Conn., for which my 
firm won several design awards. They are 
quite similar: The unit plans are identical, 
the building plans are much the same and 
the site plans vary only slightly. Yet today 
the atmosphere of the two projects is quite 
different: One seems to be reaching a 
dead end, while the other has a strong 
sense of vitality. Since the projects are so 
similar in design, the causes for these 
differences might well lie elsewhere. 

To look for the causes, we have to go 
back to the beginning of the two projects. 
When I was retained as architect in 1967, 
the sites had been selected; both were in 
urban renewal areas, a couple of miles 
apart on the same street. Two nonprofit, 
church-affiliated sponsors were on board, 
and the projects were to be developed by 
the New Haven Redevelopment Agency 
(NHRA), with one, Harmony House, to 
be financed with the HUD 221(d)3 pro- 
gram and the other, Canterbury Gardens, 
to be built under the HUD 236 program. 

It was agreed that for economy one 
would be a prototype for the other. The 
same contractor was used for both 
projects. 

In planning, I did not insist strongly 
enough on a couple of features that would 
have improved Harmony House, the-pro- 
totype: A through street rather than a 
cul-de-sac would have better integrated 
the new development to the neighbor- 
hood, and the project should have encom- 


Mr. Sauer’s firm is Louis Sauer Associates 
in Philadelphia. 
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passed some nearby deteriorated housing 
to reduce the difference between the old 
and the new. 

While working on the problems of the 
site and adjacent housing, I visited all the 
other 221(d)3 and 236 projects in New 
Haven. Several patterns had formed. 
Large green spaces had become badly 
beat up by children at play, and there 
hadn’t been enough maintenance money 
to keep them up. Parking for most was 
provided in lots, and houses weren’t often 
related to the streets. Yet the residents 
said they preferred to park their cars 
where they could keep an eye on them— 
out on the street in front of their homes. 
Many mothers didn’t like either the typical 
arrangement of the living room at the rear 
of the house overlooking the backyard 
(which was also used for storage and util- 
ity purposes) or the small galley kitchen 
just inside the front door. My informal 
research led to a lot of arguments with 
the programmers at NHRA. 

During the schematic design phase, the 
city agreed to my recommendation of 
townhouses for the larger families, and 
after some site studies we arrived at a 
maximum of 22 units for the one-acre 
site. But the city insisted on its typical 


The ‘bad vibes’ felt at 
one project were totally 
absent at the other. 


floor plan with kitchen at the front and 
living room at the back. As the design 
progressed, it was reviewed with NHRA, 
HUD and others, but there was no contact 
with the sponsor or potential inhabitants. 
Halfway through the construction doc- 
uments, the contractor decided he had 
made a mistake in his figures and wanted 
out of the project. While the city looked 
for another contractor, my firm did some 
research on the room arrangements. We 
interviewed six families who qualified for 
our subsidized housing, using a cardboard 
model to help them understand relation- 
ships and dimensions. These people pre- 
ferred an informal kitchen-dining-den 
area in the rear as a focus of family activi- 


ties, keeping the living room for the 
grownups to the front. They also want 
private yards and parking at the fronte 
the house—the exact reverse of the cii 
favored plan. 
Six families is a small sample, butit 
was large enough to validate my impr 
sions of other subsidized housing proj 
and large enough to give me the edgeit 
dealing with NHRA. The NHRA pro- 
grammers finally agreed to putting pane 
ing spaces in front of units and accepte 
the switch in room arrangements for 
Harmony House—kitchens at the back, 
living rooms at the front—and the units 
were redesigned. The same changes wet 
incorporated in the design for Canterbui 
Gardens. : 
The second project was completed It 
months after the first. Their exterior coli 
were different—a single hue for Harmo 
House and several lighter combinations: 
for Canterbury Gardens. The play area 
were also different, designed and built 
after the projects were completed, with 
the tenants having a say in their location 
and in the type of play equipment. 
On my first visit back to the New Hawi 
projects, I took a delegation of Euro- 
peans. We saw Harmony House first. It 
was, in the word of one of the visitors, € 
“mess.” Garbage and trash were strewn 
around the area, buildings and site furni- 
ture had been vandalized and an aban- 
doned car sat in the middle of the site. — 
At Canterbury Gardens, we saw many @ 
the same signs of wear and tear, but no 
trash. Kids were playing and there werent 
the pervasive “bad vibes” that we got at 
Harmony House. 
My most recent visit, late last summer, 
confirmed these impressions. At Harmony 
House, the residents were inhospitable 
and the project was in worse physical 
shape than before. At Canterbury, on the 
other hand, people were more friendly, 
and if they pointed out building damage 
or other problems, the troubles were de- 
scribed as things that should or could be 
fixed, not problems that had to be lived 
with. 
My associate David Brossart, who had 
not worked on either project, went to Ne 
Haven with a camera to gather some im- 
pressions. At Harmony House, people 
typically asked who he was and what he 
was doing and then unloaded a few com- 
plaints. One mother, when she learned 
that David worked for the architect of the 
project, asked him to ask me why I “mad: 
the place so ugly.” Another woman vol- 
unteered, “These houses are on their way 
down.” They wouldn’t last, she said: 
“Fallin’ apart.” 
At Canterbury Gardens, the residents 
ignored David. In a few cases, he felt that 
courtesy demanded that he introduce him: 
self, and in some others, he felt comfort- 
able enough to start a conversation. When 
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he did, he got positive responses about 
jife in Canterbury Gardens. It’s okay,” 
one person said when asked how he liked 
living there. Another said, “Fine, but it’s 
ashame the wood ain’t gonna last.” 


Another remarked that it was “better than 


the new place across town,” and still 
another said, “It’s nice here.” 

David’s impressions tallied with mine, 
but when we looked at the slides both of 
us had taken, the camera’s objectivity 
made it clear that physical conditions 
were pretty similar at both sites: routine 
weathering, wear and tear, augmented by 
lack of maintenance and vandalism. Why 
then do the two projects feel so different? 
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Although they are nearly identical, even 
down to their present physical conditions, 
there is something about one that makes 
people want to improve it and about the 
other that makes people not care. 

Then I asked James Drazen, director of 
housing for the NHRA and coordinator- 
developer for the projects, to help me 
explore the wider contexts in which the 
projects were designed, built and oper- 
ated. In reply, he asked a very simple 
question: “Why is an architect that impor- 
tant?” and confirmed my feeling about 
things outside the architect’s control that 
accounted for the differences between 
those two projects. 


Ga 
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Harmony House (top) and Canterbury Gardens just after construction. 


Jim said that the higher bedroom den- 
sity; the physical, social and economic 
characteristics of the neighborhood; the 
high percentage of single head of house- 
hold families, and the lack of facilities in 
the Dwight urban renewal area where 
Harmony was built all combined to put 
greater pressure on that project. “When 
we did Harmony House,” he said, “we 
created a little island there, almost like a 
little park, that drew people from the 
neighborhood into it. So besides the even 
greater density of children programmed 
into the project, it also became a magnet 
to the rest of the community.” There just 
wasn’t anywhere else for the children to 
play. 

The Newhallville area, location of 
Canterbury Gardens, was a stable, well- 
established neighborhood, with a variety 
of facilities for children and adults, Jim 
pointed out. But more critical than the 
pre-existing residents in the neighbor- 
hoods were the people in the projects 


Looking for reasons in 
factors other than 
the physical design. 


themselves, and the way in which they 
were chosen, he said. NHRA, in trying to 
reduce the number of families to be re- 
located, placed in Harmony House a lot 
of what might be described as “problem 
families’”—particularly large households 
headed by women on welfare—which in 
turn led to a high concentration of three- 
and four-bedroom units in the project 
program and a large number of children. 
For Canterbury Gardens there was less 
pressure to reduce NHRA relocation 
workloads, so fewer three- and four-bed- 
room units were provided. Therefore, 
Canterbury Gardens was more balanced 
with fewer children. 

A related factor was management. De- 
cisions concerning management, during 
design and construction as well as after 
completion, determine the types of people 
who will live in the projects and the way 
in which they will be selected. At Har- 
mony House there was no management 
voice to check the NHRA’s pressures to 
reduce its own workload; at Canterbury, 
management was more closely involved in 
tenant selection. Management’s willing- 
ness to make prompt repairs and to carry 
out routine maintenance also has an effect 
on tenant attitudes, and the presence or 
absence of a resident manager has a lot to 
do with the way tenants feel about man- 
agement and the housing. 

From my talk with Jim Drazen and 
from my observations of the two projects, 
I’m convinced that the differences between 
them are not differences in physical con- 

continued on page 48 
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Analyzing the Gropius House 
As Energy-Conscious Design 


Nevin Summers 


At the beginning of the 20th century, 
Walter Gropius was one of the first to 
challenge the unquestioned borrowing of 
styles. Cautious not to be misinterpreted 
as advocating a break with the past, he 
said he sought “. . . rather to introduce a 
method of approach which allows one to 
tackle a problem according to its peculiar 
conditions,” precisely what indigenous 
builders for centuries had been doing. 
Tradition for Gropius meant not the copy- 
ing of bygone forms but the struggle for 
essential design “. . . derived from the 
environment, the climate, the landscape, 
the habits of the people.” 

The Gropius family arrived in Boston 
from London as expatriates from Hitler’s 
Germany, in March 1937, in response to a 
request from Dean Hudnut of Harvard 
University to assist in rejuvenating the 
graduate school of design. For their first 
year in this country, the family rented a 
house in Lincoln, Mass. As Mrs. Gropius 
recalls, “Then something extraordinary 
happened. An architect friend of ours, 
Mr. Harry Shepley of the famous firm of 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, 
who had designed most of the newer Har- 
vard University buildings of colonial style, 
talked to a lady of his acquaintance, Mrs. 
James Storrow, and told her that the new 
German professor at the Harvard school 
of design would very much like to build 
his own house, but lacked the financial 


Mr. Summers, while studying solar and 
climatic design of buildings at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, made an 
analysis of Walter Gropius’ attempts to 
“use architecture to passively temper 
weather extremes” in the house that 
Gropius had designed in 1937 for himself 
and his family in Lincoln, Mass., which 
was conceived by the architect as a teach- 
ing aid throughout its design, construction 
and occupancy. Summers’ article contains 
valuable historical material written by 
Mrs. Gropius that has not appeared in 
print before. An extensive technical report 
of Summers’ findings will appear later in 
the AIA Energy Notebook. No part of 
this article may be reproduced in any form 
without consent of the author, who is now 
a master’s degree candidate at the Harvard 
University graduate school of design. 
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means to do so. He suggested that she 
offer him one of the sites she owned in 
Lincoln, that she findnce the house, and 
then rent it to him. After the briefest of 
conversation, Mrs. Storrow agreed be- 
cause one of her principles was that a 
newly arrived immigrant should always be 
given a chance to show what he could 

do best. 

“Mrs. Storrow was a fairly old lady at 
that time and she had never heard of 
modern architecture or seen European 
samples of it, but she had supported her 
husband through the many years when he 
had fought with the citizens of Beacon 
Hill for the installation of the Charles 
River basin and dam at the beginning of 
this century and she had learned to be far- 
sighted and independent in her judgment. 
Without her help my husband would not 


SECOND FLOOR 


1 HALL 
2 BaTH 
3 BATH 
4 DRESSING ROOM 
5 MASTER BED ROOM 
6 GUEST ROOM 
7 CHup's ROOM 
8 BED NICHE 

9 ROOF DECK 
10 STORAGE NICHE 


FIRST FLOOR 


1 ENTRANCE HALL 
2 coats 

3 stupy 

4 LIVING ROOM 

5 DINING ROOM 

6 TOLET 

7 MAID'S BATH 

8 maip’s ROOM 
9 KITCHEN 

10 PANTRY 

11 SCREENED PORCH 
12 SERVICE PORCH 


have been able to even get a mortgage of 
a house of such ‘outrageous design’ as le 
finally produced. | 

“During the succeeding months we We 
on many trips through Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont to study 
lovely old colonial houses which, at that 
time, filled almost exclusively the New 
England countryside. My husband was 
impressed with the changes which had 
been made to adapt the English Georgiat 
style to the American climate and re- 
sources. He planned to retain in his own 
house some of these successful features 
that were still valid contributions to living 
under one of the most extreme and trying 
climatic conditions anywhere in the wort 

“Among the building sites Mrs. Storr 
offered to us, we chose a small hill, sur- 
rounded by a large apple orchard, witha 
beautiful view of Mount Wachusett and 
within walking distance from Lake Wal- 
den, famous throughout the world throug 
the writings of Henry Thoreau. 

“Mrs. Storrow gave use good, practical 
advice on how to cope with snowfalls in 
winter and catch the cooling breezes in 
summer... . 

“Our hill was almost completely bare 
of trees or any other growth at its crest, 
and we decided that planting trees was 
just as important as planning the house 
which was going to be exposed to the 
relentless impact of sun and wind with 
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temperatures between 6 degrees below 
zero and 106 above. 

“Every evening we would wander to 
watch the sunset from our new property 
and would plot which way the windows 
would have to face to take best advantage 
of the views and the heat of the sun. My 
husband was used to thinking in frugal 
terms from the long experience he had 
had in impoverished Germany after World 
War I and also because it had always been 
one of his prime motivations to create 
maximum results with minimum means. 
In fact, he considered this a main factor 
in the production of good architecture. 

“Massachusetts is on the latitude of 
Rome, though not blessed with the Roman 
climate. Gropius wanted to build a com- 
pact house, able to withstand the rigors of 
a climate that tended to erupt in extremes 
of heat or cold, creating arctic conditions 
part of the year while the rest produced 
almost tropical growth... .” 

The average air temperatures in Lin- 
coln are moderated somewhat by the 
ocean 15 miles away, which acts as a 
gigantic global heat storage and transfer 
medium. Winters are cloudier than sum- 
mers: July is the sunniest month with an 
average of 64 percent sunshine possible 
under totally clear skies, while January 
receives only 47 percent, thus setting a 
critical limit on the solar energy available 
for domestic heating. The humidity and 
cloud cover keep the air temperature 
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Section through the south overhang indicates the shadow 
height on the wall at different times of the day and year. Heat- 
ing convectors are built into the wall (left) and the opening in 
the overhang allows stagnant summer air to escape. 


Sequential movement of shadows cast on the south 
side during summer and winter solstice days. 


swing between night and day relatively 
flat, about 15 degree F, a characteristic of 
temperate climates. A bio-climatic analy- 
sis using Victor Olgyay’s method (Design 
With Climate, Princeton University Press, 
1973) revealed that cooling of rooms by 
sun-shading and cross-ventilation is nec- 
essary for comfort about 15 percent of the 
hours of the year. During the remainder, 
heat from the sun or elsewhere and wind 
protection are needed. Easterly sea 
breezes that have a year around mellowing 
effect on temperature occasionally reach 
the house and hill in the afternoon though 
they are blocked in part by the larger and 
higher Storrow Hill to the northeast. 
Westerly and northwesterly winds prevail 
year around at the site. 

The overall shape of the Gropius house 
(2,300 square feet interior) is a rectangle 
with its broad sides facing north and south. 
(The actual siting was rotated 9 degrees 
west of true south for the view to Mount 
Wachusett.) In order to take advantage of 
the winter solar heat impact, the total 
exterior surface area facing south was 
given the greatest amount of glass, 29 per- 
cent, compared to 17 percent on the 
north, 21 percent on the east and 15 per- 
cent on the west. Winter solar impacts on 
the sides other than south are not very 
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large. Since each square foot of window 
carries with it a substantial lifetime upkeep 
cost for heating, the glass areas on these 
sides were kept down to a minimum neces- 
sary for view, illumination and ventilation. 
Summer solar impacts are greatest on 
the east, west and south sides. Throughout 
the year, some sun penetration on the 
east side is desirable to warm up the house 
in the early morning hours. But on sum- 


Glass on three sides 
was minimized to 
keep down fuel costs. 


mer days, south and west glass should be 
shaded. Protection from sun on the west 
side in the afternoon is particularly critical 
as the air is hottest at that time. 

Most of the windows in the house can 
be shaded from the summer sun by light- 
colored roll shades hung on the interior 
side of the glass. Once the sunlight is in- 
side the house, only that portion of the 
radiant energy that can be transmitted 
back through the glass can be eliminated; 
the remainder radiates inward and also 
warms up the air between the window and 
the roll shade which is then convected to 


the interior. On the south and west ex- 
posures, there is a shading device that 
intercepts sunbeams before they reach 
the glass surface. 

Over the west living room window ther 
is an exterior aluminum blind that is 
operated by two draw cords leading in- 
doors, one for raising and lowering and 
one for controlling the pitch of the blades. 
When fully closed, a reflective metal 
shield is formed which can keep 90 per- 
cent of the solar impact out. The blind is 
mounted in guiding tracks to secure it in 
strong winds and can be raised when the 
full view is desired. 

On the south side, the glass is protected 
from the summer sun by an overhang. 
In winter, when the sun is low in the sky 
because of the earth’s tilt away from the 
sun, the solar rays are free to enter wher 
about 60 percent of the incoming energy 
is actually used for space heating. 

The south overhang is perforated for rey 
several good reasons. While the upper =, 
level bedrooms do get a small amount of ay 
direct sunlight through the opening during: ty FS 
the overheated period of the year, they EA 
also get diffuse sky light throughout the ~ = 
year, alowing them to “see” enough of the 
sky and not be dark. The opening in the 
overhang also allows heated air and 


~ 


ry 


‘humidity coming from the building and 
the ground to escape, which is especially 

important on muggy summer nights; 
‘otherwise, stagnant air would back up 

into the bedrooms at the very time when 
they should be cool. In addition, separat- 
“ing the overhang from the rest of the 
‘structure reduces the winter heat loss 
‘through conduction. 

Another important means of shading 

that is effective during the entire over- 
‘heated period comes from trees planted in 
“key positions. The daily air temperature is 
‘highest in the mid-afternoon when the sun 
isstriking both the south and west sides. 
Gropius planted a broad-leafed red oak at 
the southwest corner to shade both south 
and west and part of the roof in the after- 
noons; he also planted a needle-leafed 


white pine to further shade the south glass 
in summer and provide greenery in winter. 
Since the red oak is deciduous, it loses 
most of its leaves in mid-autumn and does 
not interfere much with the desirable 
direct winter sun; the white pine, how- 
ever, must be trimmed at the middle 
branches to let the low winter sun in. The 
pine tree also screens the house and 
nearby ground from glare year around. 
About the perception of glare, Mrs. 
Gropius writes, “Most people thought that 
the amount of light admitted to the rooms 
would cause constant irritation for the 
eyes. They were not aware of the fact that 
the dazzling effect of bright light in a 
room does not originate from the light 
source itself but from the contrast between 
window space and the wall next to it 


which appears dark to the eye. When the 
whole wall becomes a window and is 
shaded, it creates an even, unglaring, 
pleasant glow because all contrasts are 
removed.” 

The prevailing wind flow at the Gropius 
house is westerly, but winds gust from the 
northwest and sometimes the southwest as 
well. This fluctuation can occur in a 
period of hours, minutes or even seconds. 
Natural ventilation through the building 
thus cannot be accurately predicted. 

Still, wind puffs most frequently from 
the west. Wind gusts build up positive 
pressure (+ ) on the west side and create 
suction or negative pressure (— ) on the 
east side; this causes the air to generally 
flow eastward through the house. 

The activity area (living, dining, study- 
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ing) is located on the prevailing windward Ti 
side of the house, and the service area 
(kitchen, pantry, service porch) is on the 
leeward; heat and odors associated with 
cooking can thus be exhausted by the fan 


First floor: fi TBs un and fro 


over the oven without coming back in the Re, E ae l buildi 
open doors and windows. The hall, lead- i à é 
ing from the front entrance on thè north ; j os g d pu: 
side to the porch on the south, was placed =e __ m= Bxtensiv 
on a straight axis to encourage cross- ; ; build 
ventilation, as in traditional New England fi CRIES Fae N a W ate li 
houses. ce A twe 
When it came to the screened porch, la z $ 
however, Gropius departed from tradi- Ñ 7 —4— 2 a 
. P j e. m 


tional house design and extended it at 
right angles from the back side of the 
house. Mrs. Gropius says on the subject: 
“Normally the porch is always arranged 
in front of the house alongside the living 
room, because in the early times without 
cars, people liked to sit there after work- 
ing hours and watch the street scene and — / fag a 
greet neighbors. This habit has persisted \ rofile c 
though people now only see passing cars i | s l 
and suffer from the resulting pollution. 
Also this position of the porch keeps the 
living room behind it dark and often dank 
while we were intent to catch every bit of | : 
breeze the hot summer days and nights q à mpi 
could offer.” Ned ee perce 
All rooms are given some windows that rare | 
can be opened, to allow for fine tuning of 
ventilation and changing weather. Adjust- 
able windows are screened to exclude in- 
sects and placed to the side of a larger 
fixed window so that the view is not 


Schematic of wind flow through and around the first and second floors. the c 


blocked. The treatment of windows is a n eleva 

DECEMBER 22 JUNE 22 sensitive to the issue of privacy. For in- use c 

ee r stance, the large expanses of glass in the t gair 
ee ee eee living and dining rooms are on the back i 

side of the house, while the shoulder ppenir 

height ribbon windows on the north sidè | 

provide light and ventilation for the sout! 

private bathing and sleeping areas (the surfaci 


Vertical | All f child’s room), which face the public st e south s; 
surfaces: | L ; 175 feet away. i 
| Another mode of heat control impor rs for tł 
tant in keeping the interior of the Gropiz 
house cool in summer is “capacity insul 
tion” where solar energy is stored as hea 
in a structural element and released at 
night when it is needed. The west brick 
wall, in which the fireplace and chimney 
are built, performs such a function. The 
sun hitting the gray-painted brick in the 
afternoon raises the outer surface tempt 
Air infiltration, a. i i ) ature above that of the surrounding air. 
latent; hoat: — - This heat is absorbed by the mass of the 
brick. Since the wall is a minimum of eig 
inches thick, it takes about seven hours 
for the heat impact to pass through to tit 
interior, by which time it is late evening 
Total house: and the outside air, which ventilates the 
Haat scan comoranted 9x LL eE house, has dropped in temperature, ma 
ing the warming effect of heat from the 
Composite profile of energy flowing through and generated within the house brick beneficial. 

during summer and winter solstice days. Average cloudy skies, air temperatures, According to Mrs. Gropius, the locatii 
relative humidities and occupant activities are assumed. of the fireplace on the west side of the 
living room was for spatial, not solar, 


Air infiltration, 
sensible heat: 


Occupants and 
Appliances: 
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rasons. The combined functions of the 
brick wall to store radiant heat from the 
gin and from the burning of wood is only 
thappy coincidence. And yet it is such 
layering of multiple functions on struc- 
tural building elements that distinguishes 
passive solar architecture from narrowly 
focused purely mechanical solutions. 
Extensive use of thermal mass in ex- 
nior building surfaces is not advisable in 
aclimate like Boston’s because the differ- 
ence between day and night air tempera- 
tres is not very great and because occa- 
sionally passing weather fronts often make 
ihe timed heat release a liability rather 
than an asset. When the thermal mass is 
ised inside buildings, as in the walls and 
floors of south facing rooms with over- 
hangs, the solar “charging” and subse- 
guent release of heat can be better 
controlled. 

The figure below left is a compos- 

ite profile of energy flowing through 

and generated within the Gropius house 
during the 24-hour periods of June 22 and 
Dec, 22. Each curve is an indicator of a 
distinct mode of energy flow which, when 
‘added together, give an estimate of fuel 
“consumption. Interior comfort conditions 
of 50 percent relative humidity at 75 de- 
“grees F on the summer day and 35 per- 
“tat relative humidity at 70 degrees on 

the winter day are assumed. 

The data for the vertical surfaces rep- 
resent the combined heat flows through 

all the building materials that make up a 
‘given elevation. As the sun moves around 
Whe house on June 22, there is a period 
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in the ‘ofheat gain on the east side as the house 
back warming up in the morning. While this 
er phappening, the south side is still losing 
h side heat. Then, when the sun comes around 
fa tothe south side, there is a gain through 
(the ‘that surface. This calculated heat gain on 
ic street ‘the south side does not include the effect 
dithe pine and oak trees. It took some 15 
npor- years for the trees to grow to a size and 
Sropius: tto be effective as shading, and 
insula- iring that time the overhang and roll 
as heat ‘shades had to do the passive job alone. 
d at " The west side of the Gropius house, 
rick “where in summer the heat of the air and 
mney un combined can create almost un- 
. The ble conditions, is splendidly de- 
n the d. The relatively flat heat flow curve 
emper- Yor this elevation demonstrates the effec- 
g air. tiveness of the exterior aluminum blind, 
of the the limited window exposure and the brick 
of eight ‘wall in balancing the daily heat flow. 
ours ‘Except for a short time in the early 
| to the: moming and late afternoon when the sun 
ning hits the north side, heat flow through this 
ss the face essentially follows the difference 
, mak- Tebween indoor and outdoor temperatures. 
1 the While ventilation provides desirable air 
“movement during most of the summer, it 
location can also bring heat and humidity into the 
the touse. Though it is not common practice, 
ar, ‘the indoors can oftentimes be kept more 


Airconditioning was never 
added simply because 
it was unnecessary. 


comfortable by closing the windows and 


doors and keeping the hot, humid air out. 
Some air infiltration will still occur but at 
a reduced rate through cracks in windows 
and doors. As seen in the composite en- 
ergy profile for June 22, sensible heat 
gain, perceivable as hot air, is not very 
great and can be controlled this way, but 
latent heat gain, perceivable as humid 
“sticky” air, is considerable and not so 
easily controlled by passive techniques. 
The latent heat curve represents the 
amount of heat that would have to be re- 
moved from the infiltrating air to con- 
dense out the moisture in excess of the 
comfortable relative humidity. At present, 
only conventional airconditioners can do 
this. 

The roof is very subject to the varia- 
tions of climate and, more than any other 
surface, to the extremes of the overhead 
summer sun. Regarding the roof, Mrs. 
Gropius writes, “The idea of having a flat 
roof startled many because that simply 
was never done in the countryside, though 
the houses on Beacon Hill were frequently 
flat-roofed. But since the roof was con- 
cealed by parapets, most people weren’t 
aware of it. Anyway, the problem of 
creating a leak-proof flat roof had long 
since been solved and Gropius wanted to 
get rid of the constant repair problems of 
peaked roofs with their shingle covering 
and the necessity of providing drain pipes 
in a place where rainfalls could be tor- 


rential and snowfalls were apt to ice up 
any pipes. But he took the precaution to 
slant the roof slightly towards the center 
where a drain running down through the 
middle of the house where it cannot freeze 
took care of any run-off of rain or melting 
snow. In the 40 years of its existence, no 
trouble has even arisen from this 
arrangement.” 

The roof is weatherproofed with a 
built-up bituminous membrane finished 
with light-colored gravel that helps reflect 
some of the sun’s rays. The roof deck is 
similarly constructed but finished instead 
with wood flooring spaced for drainage. 
Both the roof and roof deck joist spaces 
are insulated with a four-inch blanket of 
fiberglass. The resultant summer heat gain 
through roof, roof deck and exposed 
floors (similarly insulated) is never 
greater in magnitude than the heat loss 
through the basement, — 3,000 BTU/hr, 
an approximate year around constant. 

The Gropius house does not rely on a 
mechanical airconditioning system in 
summer, since it was designed and built 
in an era when such equipment was not 
even available. An airconditioner was 
never added to the house in later years 
simply because it was unnecessary. 

For the typical winter day of Dec. 22, 
the heat losses for the house are under- 
standably much larger. Of interest is the 
solar gain afforded by the extensive south 
glass which can completely heat the house 
during the midday hours if the sky is 
clear and the winds are not strong. Of 
course, this is not possible on average 
cloudy days. 

Heat loss through windows is always 
one of the most significant sources of 
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winter fuel consumption, accounting for 
42 percent of the house’s entire heat 
budget. Gropius did not use double pane 
insulating glass because the technical 
problems of water condensation between 
the panes had not been adequately solved 
in 1938. Calculations demonstrate that 
substitution with double pane would by 
itself reduce the winter energy budget for 
the entire house by about 20 percent. 
Heat loss by air infiltration is the second 
greatest source, the sensible plus latent 
components accounting for 36 percent of 
the total heat budget. There is one air 
change every 45 minutes, a rate which 
could be slowed down if the windows and 
doors were weatherstripped. The metal 
frame windows are in themselves quite 
tight-fitting. While the metal does expand 
and contract somewhat with temperature, 


The fireplace is there 
for emergency use and 
psychological benefit. 


it is not influenced by the humidity which 
causes wooden frames to swell in summer, 
making them difficult to open, or to shrink 
in winter, leaving even larger cracks for 
air leaks. It is not desirable to decrease 
infiltration too much, since it provides 
fresh air and relieves the house of ciga- 
rette smoke and other odors. 

Because they are, for the most part, 
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made of well insulated wood frame con- 
struction, the walls (all types combined) 
account for only 12 percent of the total 
heat loss. 

The roof and deck are also well in- 
sulated and lose only 5.2 percent of the 
total. The basement and exposed floors 
lose 5.5 percent; if it were not for the 
tempering effect of the relatively warm 
ground water, this loss would be much 
much greater. Still, the basement and 
crawl space could be better insulated. 

The exterior wood doors are the most 
poorly insulated opaque building elements 
in the house; for their small area, they lose 
a considerable 2.2 percent. 

Occupants and their appliances can 
only produce enough heat to balance 2.5 
percent of the loss of the house. 

The remainder must be made up by the 
mechanical heating system. According to 
the builder of the house, Casper Jenney 
Jr., Gropius’ house was one of the first in 
the U.S. to combine a piped hot water 
convector system and a forced warm air 
blower system. The hot water convectors, 
located along the perimeter in wall cabi- 
nets under windows, are effective in bal- 
ancing the relatively constant winter heat 
demands. They are also advantageous in 
blocking cold drafts from windows and 
preventing moisture condensation. The 
forced air blowers, whose feeder ducts 
open at the floors, are good at checking 
the more rapidly fluctuating loads, as 
when the house is warmed up in the morn- 
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sun deck (right). 


ing or when there is a sudden weather 
change. 

In addition to this mechanical system, 
there is also the fireplace. Mrs. Gropius: 
“Lots of people asked us why in a modi 
house, when you have all the other heat 
systems there, why a fireplace? Thatis ~ 
partly for practical and partly for psyche 
logical reasons. We love a fireplace, whi 
in Germany was almost totally unknowal 
we learned to like it in England. It does 
not do so much for heating a room, buti 
has very encouraging social aspects. 
Somehow people can sit quietly around@ 
fire not feeling that they have to speak. 
The fire speaks. It is relaxing and people 


{ook beautiful in the flickering light. But 
for my husband there was another com- 
peling reason and that was he always 
liked to provide a house with the basic 
means to keep things going even in emer- 
gencies. Our fireplace turned out to be a 
very practical thing during the many hur- 
ficanes we had when we were completely 
cut off, sometimes for a full week, from all 
alectric current. We simply had to cook in 
itand stay warm by it.” 

There are two general areas where the 
solar and thermal performance of the 
Gropius house design could be improved. 
One is the reduction of heat loss by im- 
proved insulation, most notably in the 
windows, and by reduced air infiltration 
‘around doors and windows. The other 
“concerns increased storage and utilization 
of incoming solar energy. The large south 
windows admit tremendous amounts of 
solar radiation on clear days, often caus- 
ing the living and dining rooms to warm 
up to 80 degrees F. The floors in these 
“rooms are finished with dark brown car- 


Mrs. Gropius: ‘The house 
was built for our com- 
fort and our enjoyment. 


pets, which are effective solar absorbers. 
But because they have little thermal 
capacity, they cannot store the heat, so 

it is quickly dissipated. If the floors were 
brick, for instance, the absorbed heat 
would be stored and slowly released, thus 
reducing any overheating and allowing 
the rooms to stay warm longer with less 
fuel consumption. The carpet in the living 
and dining rooms, however, facilitates 
daily movement of the tubular chairs de- 
signed by Marcel Breuer, FAIA, to slide 
over a soft floor surface. 

Gropius always advocated a balance in 
architecture between utilitarian, esthetic 
and psychological needs. His emphasis 
was not on making the house into a cli- 
matic machine for living, an incubator of 
sorts, but instead on using appropriate 


mechanical means to back up a self- 
tempering house that is completely 
responsive to the user’s total needs. 

Mrs. Gropius: “My husband is always 
identified with the functional style—only 
the way functionalists are thought of now- 
adays is a very narrow, almost material- 
istic view of it. This house was built for 
our comfort and our enjoyment, our 
amusement, just as any Victorian house 
would have been built for such purposes. 
It fit our life like a glove. 

“Then, in the course of time, we find 
that our eyesight has gotten worse, that 
our children have grown up and left the 
house, and that lots of other changes have 
occurred. Therefore, we have kept the 
house extremely flexible. But the basic 
features are functioning just as well as 
they did in the beginning. ‘Functional’ to 
us is a very different word than it is to 
most people who think of it as a very 
narrow, useful, practical approach. It has 
a lot of psychological overtones which we 
want to see satisfied just as much.” O 
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A Self-Help Housing Rehabilitation 
Effort Capped by Energy Consciousness 


Allen Freeman 


Eleventh Street between Avenues A and 
B is typical of many blocks on Man- 
hattan’s Lower East Side. Immigrants 
made their first homes there in five-story 
walk-up tenements built around the turn 
of the century. As many as possible were 
housed as cheaply as possible in railroad 
flats with little light and ventilation. 

Seventy years later, the block seemed 
hopeless. Seven buildings stood as burnt- 
out hulls, abandoned by the owners and 
marked as unsafe by the city. The habit- 
able structures were dilapidated and 
getting worse. 

Mostly Spanish-speaking people lived 
there, many of them out of work. Tenants 
lived in constant fear of fires in vacant 
apartments, some set by absentee land- 
lords who found the buildings unprofit- 
able. Families moved from tenement to 
tenement, seeking out buildings with the 
highest occupancy to lessen the chances 
of being routed by arsonists or mugged by 
junkies. The lightly traveled street, littered 
with stripped cars and trash, was the play- 
ground for truant children and the hang- 
out for unemployed teenagers and men. 

It is still that way in much of the Lower 
East Side, as it is in Harlem and East 
Harlem, Ocean Hill-Brownsville, South 
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Bronx and Manhattan Valley. But in each 
of these neighborhoods, a concept of 
multiple-family cooperative homesteading 
since 1972 has made small but tangible 
inroads on blight. 

The building at 519 East 11th Street 
exemplifies self-help homesteading and 
also has become a showcase for the use of 
alternative energy sources and energy 
conservation in a low-income urban set- 
ting. The tenants of 519, some of whom 
had grown up in the neighborhood and 
are committed to remaining there, banded 
together after 13 fires broke out in their 
building during a two-week period in 
1972. The police attributed most of the 
fires to arson. Residents, helped by 
Michael Freedberg, a community activist, 
formed an association to buy the building, 
obtaining assistance from Ruberto 


Nazario, a member of a Lower East Side 
community housing and services group 
called Interfaith Adopt-A-Building. 
Gutting and reconstruction began in 
October 1974 when a $177,000 municipal 
loan came through. Because the major 
asset at 519 and similar projects was the 
labor potential of the owner-tenants, this 
type of urban homesteading was called 
sweat equity. In 1974, the Urban Home- 
steading Assistance Board, associated 
with the Episcopal Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in Manhattan, began helping 
the 519 project (and other sweat equity 
projects around the city) by providing 
financial packaging. The tenants became 
shareholders and each worked at least 40 
hours a week. They received $3 an hour 
except for one eight-hour day each week 


which was unpaid and represented the 
worker’s investment—his sweat equity— 
in his apartment. 

Sweat equity has proved out to be the 
only way of producing low-income hous 
ing involving either rehabilitation or new 
construction without massive federal sub 
sidy. The $177,000 loan to 519 represent 
a saving of $189,000 over what a con- 
ventional job would have cost, producing 
rents of only $35 a room, way below any 
other rehab program. 

While sweat equity was providing 
places to live, revitalizing the neighbor- 
hood and putting people to work as they 
learned building trades, skyrocketing 
energy costs were creating problems. 
About the time renovation began on 519, 
Travis L. Price III, an architect who had 
worked on solar energy projects in New 
Mexico, began examining the 519 project 
from the standpoint of energy-conscious 
design. Renovation was more than half 
completed when it was decided to incor- 
porate a solar energy collector system to 
heat tap water, and to add extra insulation 
and storm windows. A $43,000 federal 
community services administration grant 
was obtained to finance these improve- 
ments, produce a film about the project 
and write a manual for groups considering 
similar projects. To carry out the work, 
Price gathered a staff of bright young 
men—three architects, a mechanical engi- 
neer and a wind energy specialist—and 
formed an energy task force. 

They estimate that weather-protection 
materials, including abundant full batt 
insulation plus rigid insulation over the 
wood studs, storm windows, weather 
stripping and caulking, plus installation 
costs, came to $11,000 in the 519 proto- 
type, but could be reduced to about 
$9,000 in future projects. The use of extra 
insulation increases the average apart- 
ment’s rent, or mortgage payment, by an 
estimated $1.50 per month, but saves as 
much as $14 monthly in fuel for that 
same apartment. 

The solar energy system, which supplies 
85 percent of the building’s hot water 
requirement (supplemented by an oil 
burner), cost $15,000 for the prototype 
but could be reduced to about $11,800 


in subsequent projects, according to the 
task force. There are 600 square feet of 
solar collector surface on the roof and hot 
water storage capacity of 550 gallons in 
the basement. The water heating system 
increases the average rent by about $5.50, 
but saves an estimated $13.50 per month. 
(Estimates assume a 7.5 percent mortgage 
rate, a 30-year mortgage and a conserva- 
tive escalation in fuel costs. ) 

One facet of the energy task force’s 
work—a windmill to light common spaces 
—has generated a recent spate of pub- 
licity about 519. The symbolism of a free- 
spinning wind machine atop a low-income 
tenement building has not been lost upon 
journalists, and the opposition of Con- 
solidated Edison has made a good story 
better. As chance would have it, a few 
blocks away from 519, by the East River, 
stands a Con Ed power plant with huge 
smokestacks (photo across page). 

This particular windmill, built in the 
1920s and used in the Midwest before 
tural electrification made it obsolete, was 
recently restored to use by a Wisconsin 
firm and sold to the project for $4,000. 
Neighborhood volunteers helped install it. 
The small power output, a maximum of 2 
kilowatts per day, is converted to 110-volt 
AC and fed into the building’s lines. Any 
surplus goes back into the Con Ed system 
through the meter, so that in strong winds, 
the meter actually reverses. 

A Con Ed spokesman claims that a 
“number of potential problems, including 
harmonic disturbances” in the electrical 
flow of the grid, produce adverse effects 
on Con Ed’s equipment, and hazards to 
repair crews working on the same grid. 
Architect Price dismisses such assertions 
as absurd and attributes them to Con Ed’s 


A giant utility claims 
to be threatened by 
a lone urban windmill. 


opposition to development of alternative 
energy sources. 

The energy task force has had to stretch 
limited funds for an ambitious undertak- 
ing, as have the Urban Homesteading 
Assistance Board and a third organization, 
born out of the 519 project. The third 
group is El Movimiento de la Calle Once 
(or the East 11th Street Housing Move- 
ment). El Movimiento is working on’ 
restoration of three other buildings on the 
block and has lined up three more after 
those are completed. It is also planning 
economic development for the neighbor- 
hood. As 519 was a building prototype, so 
El Movimiento wants to demonstrate 
effective block renewal. Together, the 
three complementary organizations are 
seeking funds to reverse urban decay from 
the inside out. O 
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New AIA Recommendations 
On National Housing Policy 


A new full-scale AIA report on national 
housing policy reviews trends since World 
War II, assesses current needs, identifies 
goals and recommends priorities. 

The 1976 statement builds upon earlier 
Institute statements on urban growth and 
development, and comments that failures 
to satisfy U.S. housing needs and to halt 
the spread of blight and racial segregation 
in “old areas of central cities are primarily 
failures of the economy and of national 
purpose and priorities, rather than failures 
of one industry.” 

There is wide consensus, according to 
the report, that housing goals should 
include: 

e “the conservation of our present stock 
of good housing”; 

e “the upgrading or replacement of re- 
maining occupied substandard housing 
units in both urban and rural areas”; 

e “the renewal of slum and blighted 
neighborhoods, and 

e “the production of new housing built to 
standards which are likely to be accept- 
able to future generations, at costs which 
most consumers can now afford, and ina 
volume adequate to meet the needs of our 
growing and mobile population.” 

It is anticipated that debate about these 
goals will focus on the speed with which 
“we should move and the sacrifices which 
should be made” to realize them; the 
means which should be employed to fight 
segregation; the conflict between provid- 
ing shelter quickly and inexpensively and 
preserving the natural and urban environ- 
ment, and the conflicting claims on the 
nation’s resources of housing production 
and other segments of the economy. 

Differences of opinion on these issues 
will be reflected, says the report, in dis- 
agreements over the number of dollars to 
be spent and the number of housing units 
to be built. Experts already differ sub- 
stantially in estimating the number of 
needed new housing units. Estimates for 
the 10-year periods ending in 1978 and 
1980 have varied from 1.8 million to 2.9 
million new units annually. In mid-1975, 
HUD projected that from 1.9 million to 
almost 2.4 million new housing units 
would be needed each year just to ac- 
commodate newly formed households, 
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increased family mobility and housing 
inventory losses. 

Even if agreement can be reached on 
basic goals, other complicating and poten- 
tially contentious factors remain, says the 
report. For a house has many often con- 
flicting functions. It is “an extension of 
the occupant’s personality that should 
reflect individual needs and life styles and 
provide emotional and esthetic satisfac- 
tions.” It is also, says the report, part of a 
neighborhood, a community and the natu- 
ral environment, and is affected by, and 
affects, all three. Housing is also a product 
of the real estate industry and the overall 
economy. It may, in addition, be affected 
by changing political and legal develop- 
ments. 

Although the Institute is interested in 
all the interrelated aspects of housing, it is 
“primarily concerned with housing as 


Among them: Modification of 
Section 8 and monitoring 
of revenue-sharing. 


shelter, as an expression of the users’ 
needs and preferences.and as a part of the 
urban and natural environment,” says the 
report. Therefore AIA’s formulation of 
housing policies and programs “focuses on 
housing standards and on the process by 
which the standards may be changed in 
response to changes in technology, life 
styles and the physical environment.” 

The first set of recommendations deals 
with “persistent and recurring problems,” 
first among which are the wide fluctua- 
tions in housing credit availability and 
housing production, which contribute to 
inefficiency, higher costs and lower 
quality. 

“The housing industry may well find it 
prudent, and of benefit to consumers,” 
says the report, “‘to resist rising interest 
costs by postponing a reasonable propor- 
tion of planned construction until credit 
costs are lower.” But this assumes moder- 
ate, not extreme, reductions in the flow of 
housing credit, and “unfortunately na- 
tional policies for combating inflation have 
all too often been adopted without bal- 


anced consideration being given to the 
devastating impact that extreme and sud- 
den withdrawals of credit have on housing 
production and on vital housing needs,” „the 
says the report. 

It therefore recommends that federal 
policies and programs be designed to in- 
duce a steadier flow of residential mort- 
gage credit and a minimum annual level 
housing starts through fiscal and budgetary 
measures designed to reduce general in- 
flationary pressures; income tax incentives 
for investment in residential mortgage 
loans; timely use of federal secondary 
mortgage market supports under which 
mortgage purchase commitments could be 
made during periods of mortgage credit 
shortages at prices favorable to the bor- 
rower; increased use of housing subsidies 
for low- and moderate-income persons 
whenever housing starts fall below an 
agreed-upon annual level, and restoration 
of the federal government mortgage insur 
ance to spread the risk of loss for invest- 
ments in low income areas. 

The second “persistent and recurring 
problem” the report considers is the in- 
ability of persons of low income to obtain 
housing that meets minimal standards. It 
recommends that the current Section 8 
program (see May ’75, p. 24) be modified 
or supplemented “in whatever ways are 
necessary to make it work. It should be 


made capable of utilizing the housing pro- Says the 
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duction capabilities of profit-motivated : 
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Concerning rapidly growing areas, the 


report observes that “primary reliance It als 


must be placed on production subsidies ‘urban pı 
for new housing so that lower income per- ‘Pied or « 
entire ni 


sons are not denied the mobility enjoyed 
by the population at large and fresh em- 
ployment opportunities that come with 
mobility.” 

In addition, the report recommends that 
housing subsidies be made available to 
lower income families in varying amounts 
“with the deepest monthly subsidies going 
to the poorest and largest families and the 
most shallow subsidies going to those who 
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need only a little financial help to enable paoar 
them to obtain minimally decent housing” the natı 
Also recommended is a program of sub- toric ne 
sidies to permit “lower income families densitic 
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who are able to benefit from home owner- 
ship to do so,” with counseling being pro- 
vided as needed. Special attention, adds 
the report, should be given to the housing 
problems of rural residents, members of 
minority groups, the elderly, the handi- 
capped and large families. 

The third and last “persistent and re- 
curring problem” dealt with by the report 
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i that of urban slums and blight and the 
spread of economic and racial segregation. 
To more effectively do battle in these 

areas, the report recommends that Con- 
gress undertake an evaluation of the suc- 
cess of revenue sharing and monitor the 
revenue sharing program to determine 
whether the formula for allocating funds 


' isactually channeling monies into areas of 


greatest need. It also recommends that 
Congress monitor the community develop- 
ment block grant program. If insufficient 
funds are provided for improving public 
services, rehabilitating housing in blighted 
areas and carrying out local assistance 
plans, says the report, Congress should 

take corrective action, perhaps earmarking 
aportion of the block grant funds, or else 


Tt is no longer only 
the poor who are unable 
to afford a new home,’ 


reenacting categorical loan and grant pro- 
grams specifically designed to serve these 
ends. For now, says the report, Congress 
should extend and generously fund com- 
munity development block grants. 

State, local and federal laws and pro- 
grams affecting investment in center city 
areas should also be frequently reviewed, 
says the report, with a view to finding ways 
to encourage coordinated public and pri- 
vate conservation and renewal efforts. 
“Mortgage Jenders can spread the risk of 
loss among them by creating pools of 
mortgage funds for high risk loans in sup- 
port of renewal efforts. The risk of loss 
can also be spread between private lenders 
and governmental lending or mortgage 
guaranteeing agencies,” says the report. 

It also recommends that abandoned 
urban properties be improved and reoccu- 
pied or else demolished before they cause 
entire neighborhoods to deteriorate. State 
property and foreclosure laws and local 
housing ordinances should be modified as 
necessary to permit municipal officials to 
take early appropriate action, says the 
report. 

Then there are the “newer problems.” 
The first dealt with by the report is “resist- 
ance to needed development.” Says the 
document: “Some opponents of develop- 
ment are motivated by a desire to preserve 
the natural environment, familiar or his- 
toric neighborhoods or low population 
densities. Others are motivated by a desire 
to exclude their fellow citizens on the basis 
of race or income.” It points out that 
needed construction may be blocked under 
outdated zoning or subdivision regulations 
or by failure to provide needed sewer, 
water or other supporting facilities. Or 
development may be permitted to go for- 
ward, but only under onerous conditions 
that greatly add to the cost. And some- 


times harmful development that should be the first occupants, or already existing 
stopped will go forward because there is residents, with a steep tax increase. 

no forum for discussion provided by local In addition, the report recommends 
law. that “the federal government should ade- 

The report suggests that federal grants quately fund experimentation and research 
be made to state and metropolitan plan- concerning housing and community bet- 
ning agencies to undertake comprehensive terment.” 
land use planning; that states adopt au- Finally there is the matter of over- 
thorizing legislation and administrative coming what the report calls “widespread 
machinery to permit localities to make disillusionment concerning the nation’s 
land use decisions (to be reviewed at the ability to deal with its more difficult prob- 
metropolitan or state level); that localities lems. ... Unlike skepticism, which tends 
staff their zoning, subdivision control and to inhibit hasty action, disillusionment 
public facility offices with professionally tends to inhibit all action. 
trained personnel; that additional school, “Major resources can be wasted if there 
welfare and environmental protection is a failure or even a partial failure in a 
costs be funded from federal and state national housing program. But not to act 
revenues to lessen the burden on local real at all will surely condemn millions of 
estate taxes, and that AIA chapters join American families to housing conditions 
with local civic, consumer and environ- that are intolerable by any civilized 
mental protection groups to create forums standard.” A.O.D. 
for discussing competing claims. 

The report also makes recommenda- 
tions for dealing with the recent rise in 
housing costs, saying: “It is no longer only 
the poor who are unable to afford a mod- 
estly designed new home in a growing 
locality of their choice.” It urges identifi- . 
cation and elimination of requirements or 
standards imposed by local laws, codes or 
regulations that needlessly add to the cost 
of housing. 

In an effort to find ways to increase 
productivity, it recommends a review of 
practices of builders, land developers, 
mortgage lenders, real estate dealers, title 
companies, suppliers of materials and 
equipment, construction trades, planners, 
architects, engineers, lawyers and local 
agencies that provide public facilities and 
services to housing. 

The report also recommends that public 
facility infrastructure needed in new areas 
be provided before, or at the same time as, 
the housing, and that the cost be spread 
over a period of time to avoid burdening 
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HUD’s Biennial Awards Stress 
Conservation Over Construction 


The seventh biennial HUD design awards 
premiated 24 entries. “Each and every 
one,” said HUD program officer Andrew 
Euston, AIA, “carried water on both 
shoulders—first as a design effort and sec- 
ond as a vehicle for other public objec- 
tives” such as neighborhood conservation, 
downtown revitalization and communica- 
tion of environmental issues. 

Indeed, these objectives and the proc- 
esses by which they were carried out pre- 
dominated in the program. The awards 
emphasized rehabilitation and restoration 
over new construction, and community 
and neighborhood endeavors over indi- 
vidual works of architecture. They in- 
cluded only a handful of housing develop- 
ments, fewer still for low- or moderate- 
income residents. 

In part these emphases undoubtedly 
reflected the conservationist mood of the 
cities themselves. But they also mirrored 
the priorities of HUD in recent years of 
moratorium, retrenchment and revenue 
sharing. The reduced level of HUD subsi- 
dizes also had something to do with the 
fact that there were 227 entries in 1976 
as against nearly 400 in 1974. 

A special bicentennial feature of the 
1976 program was the awarding of cita- 
tions to every state as well as Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia for an even 
more diverse set of “accomplishments 
marking 200 years of achievement in the 
building of American cities.” 

Jurors for the HUD awards were archi- 
tects Howard Sims, AIA, of Detroit and 
Paul Muldawer, AJA, of Atlanta; land- 
scape architect and city councilman Ran- 
dolph T. Hester Jr. of Raleigh, N.C.; 
social scientist Sandra Howell of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; planner-urban designer 
Weiming Lu of the Dallas city govern- 
ment; Norman Marcus, counsel for the 
New York City planning commission, and 
Richard Mitchell, former Los Angeles 
urban renewal administrator. 

Members of the bicentennial citations 
selection panel included Charles Blessing, 
FAIA, of Detroit, and G. E. Kidder Smith, 
FAIA, of New York. A full list of the 
1976 design awards is on page 72. 

A.O.D. 
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A Farmer’s Market 
With a Festive Flavor 


Located on a 1.25-acre, industrially zoned 
site on the outer edges of the city’s central 
business district, the Gary, Ind., farmer’s 
market was intended to satisfy a desire on 
the part of residents to replace a market 
demolished by urban renewal to which 
farmers had formerly brought their pro- 
duce every day for sale directly to the 
consumer. 

The architects, Whitley/Whitley, Inc., 
wanted to create a market which would 
have the festive flavor of traditional mar- 
ketplaces throughout the world, and also 
be a monumental sculpture “to make the 
city a little less ugly.” They chose steel as 
their primary material in an effort to enlist 
the steel industry’s interest in the city’s 
redevelopment. 

The basic structure consists of three 
triangular, baked-on-enamel open steel 
frames, which enclose a large open plaza. 
Stalls, kiosks, banners, lights and roofing 
are hung from the steel frames. Around 
the southern and western periphery of the 


A Speedy Rebirth for a 
Flood-Ravaged Downtown 


In June of 1972, hurricane flood waters 
inundated the small community of Painted 
Post, N.Y., covering 80 percent of the vil- 
lage with up to 16 feet of water, causing 
three deaths, $26 million worth of damage 
and devastating the downtown shopping 
area. “As village residents dried out their 
homes and clothing, local leaders began a 
series of intensive planning discussions 
focusing on the problem of rebuilding their 
community,” write architects Liebowitz/ 
Bodouva & Associates. 

Since speed was of the essence and 
Painted Post had neither an urban renewal 
agency nor professional staff, the town 
turned to the New York State Urban De- 
velopment Corporation. Within 23 days 
the $5.8 million plan was prepared, pre- 
sented to the community, endorsed, sub- 


market are 20 stalls; on the outer edges 
a screened service drive, which acts asa 
buffer between the market and adjacent 
vacant lots and a railroad. 

Additional less expensive stalls are scale 
tered on the interior plaza space. They ca 
be easily disassembled and stored to crè- 
ate a large, open space for skating, out- 
door cultural events and public meeting 

The design is intended to give enough 
flexibility for farmers and concessionaire’ 
to expand and change their spaces by ade 
ing, subtracting and moving walls and 
roofing where necessary. “The type of 
commercial activity is limited only by the 
imagination, ingenuity and interest of 
small entrepreneurs with goods to sell of 
promote,” say the architects. 

The cost of the project was $125,000, 
and all materials, such as standard steel 
Shelving materials and connectors, were 
chosen for easy, low-cost maintenance. 

The jury remarks that “Gary’s institu- 
tionalization of a local farmer’s market 
signals a concern for people and their 
need to make cities enjoyable and di- 
verse,” while letting people carry out 
“normal, utilitarian functions.” 


mitted and funded. Just 28 months later, 
most of the major elements were 
completed. 

The project expanded downtown retall 
space by 40 percent, population by 10 
percent and the tax base by 300 percent. 
It focused on a two-block, 26-acre down 
town site, and included a 70,000 square 
foot shopping center built around a pede 
trian mall, new housing for low- and mot 
erate-income families and new offices and 
civic facilities, all linked by walkways. 
Existing businesses were temporarily 
patched up to keep the downtown alive 
during construction. 

Rapid completion was made possibleif 
large part because UDC had the necessari 
legal and financial capacity to immediattl 
begin operations: It provided front end 
funds to assemble an interdisciplinary 1- 
development team to prepare plans and 
develop applications for funds, and, up% 
approval of the plan by HUD, furnished 
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half moderate, half low income housing, 
with a tenant selection plan that gave pref- 
erence to local residents and encouraged 
cooperative ownership. Says the jury, 


Conservation, Restoration 
In a Collaborative Venture 


“The conservation and rehabilitation in 
Cambridge, Mass., of the seven Linwood 
Court multifamily apartment buildings is 
a nonprofit housing textbook example of 
all-around collaboration and appropriate- 
ness,” remarks the jury. 

The project began years ago after a 
speculator occupied the property and 
raised rents and the tenancy changed to 
mainly single occupancy and unrelated 
individuals living together. Activism 
among residents grew as the condition of 
the property deteriorated until they finally 
staged a rent strike and court battle to 
force repairs. A citywide rent control 
program resulted from the litigation. 

Shortly thereafter, Linwood Court was 
purchased by the Cambridge redevelop- 
ment authority, which decided to rehabili- 
tate the property for low- and moderate- 
income families. It selected a community 
based, nonprofit corporation as developer, 
which, after assembling a development 
team, took their housing program and ar- 
chitectural plans to the neighborhood and 
negotiated a final concept. It consisted of 
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“Several city agencies, a religious charity, 
the local historical commission and the 
state’s housing finance agency all assisted 
an award winning Wellington-Harrington 
citizen’s group in restoring the old frame 
structures to use.” 

Among the more interesting features of 
the project are use of stain on reversed 
clapboards, which reflect a return to mate- 
rials and colors of the past and require 
minimum maintenance; the retention of 
rear porches; the creation of “‘scissored- 
duplex” units on the third and fourth 
floors of two buildings, which avoids the 
need for elevators, and provision of four 
and five bedroom units for large families. 
The development includes basement stor- 
age areas, a community room, on-site 
parking and passive and active recreation 
areas. 

The jury calls this project by R. D. 
Fanning Architects, Inc., an example of 
“what can be done in neighborhood 
conservation when a community and its 
government are organized to accomplish 
things together.” O 


An Old Seaport’s Fabric 
Restored to New Luster 


The restoration of Newburyport, Mass., 
fon center, the last intact example of an 
rly 19th century American seaport, 
‘reversed a plan for total demolition of 
federalist period buildings for a parking 
i,” according to the jury. 

Under a renewal plan developed in the 
nid-'60s, the historic and economic center 
ifthe city would have been sacrificed for 
open parking and new one-story commer- 
tial buildings having no relation to their 
groundings and little economic benefit to 
the city. The award-winning plan preserves 
the fabric of the old city and “has pro- 
yided economic rebirth to the town’s 
business center,” says the jury. 

The main features of the project are 
overall storefront restoration and a com- 
patible graphics system; a circulation sys- 
jem that emphasizes the pedestrian while 
accommodating traffic needs; a public ele- 
vated walkway and courtyard system that 
solves difficult code problems; under- 
gound utility systems, and low-level 
lighting that preserves the character of 

the historic district. Indigenous materials, 
mainly granite and brick, were used 
throughout, and a brick paving system 

yas developed that duplicates the original 
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and is less expensive and more durable 
than laying brick in concrete. 

The jury cited especially the “‘coopera- 
tive effort of state and local government 
agencies” which made a success of the 
project. In order to encourage private in- 
vestment in restoration of old structures, 
the town’s renewal agency provided funds 
for paving, landscaping and the like, pre- 
pared detailed restoration standards, solu- 
tions to structural and code problems, 
along with schematic plans. Street and 
sidewalk improvements were developed 
with help from a Department of Trans- 
portation grant. A single contract, involv- 
ing HUD, the renewal agency, the city, 
DOT and the state department of public 
works, covered all improvements. 

A most unusual aspect of this project is 
that architects Anderson Notter provided 
overall coordination for this interdisci- 
plinary effort. 
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Creating a Community out of a 
Collection of Private Projects 


Jane A. Silverman 


Whereas Reston, Va., and Columbia, 
Md., are virtually household words to 
many Americans who have read about 
new towns, a third new community in the 
Washington, D.C., area remains unfamil- 
iar. It is Germantown, Md., and roughly 
one out of every six new residents in 
rapidly expanding Montgomery County, 
on Washington’s northwestern edge, will 
come to live in Germantown in the next 
15 to 20 years. 

The concepts embodied in the German- 
town plan have national implications for 
the way we look at growth policy and new 
community development that may far out- 
weigh the new town’s impact on the Wash- 
ington region. Germantown is a highly 
unusual public/private partnership and 
may provide a model for new community 
development that is feasible in terms of 
cost, timing and scale. John Otto Matthias, 
the Germantown planning coordinator for 
the Montgomery County planning depart- 
ment, describes it as an “innovative in- 
stance in which a local government is tak- 
ing an active and continuing role in the 
development of a new community.” The 
county does this by “actively” guiding the 
pace, location and scope of development 
through the use of some typical city plan- 
ning tools—zoning, subdivision regula- 
tions and capital programming. What 
makes the process unusual is that the new 
town acreage is not primarily owned by 
the county or some other public body, nor 
has it been acquired by a single large de- 
veloper. Instead, the land is owned and 
will be developed by multiple private in- 
terests, which is the typical way that most 
development (although not most new 
towns) occurs. 

The Germantown plan represents an- 
unusually active and positive approach to 
growth management by a local govern- 
ment. It is active because the county is 
managing the urban growth that it surely 
can expect before it gets out of hand. It is 
positive because, unlike many other mu- 


Mrs. Silverman, a city planner, is editor 
of Environmental Comment, a monthly 
magazine published by the Urban Land 
Institute in Washington, D.C. She is a 
frequent contributor to the JOURNAL. 
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nicipalities which have tried to slow down 
growth or shut it out altogether, Mont- 
gomery County is encouraging growth, but 
when and where it is best suited. Metro- 
politan Washington has had one of the 
highest growth rates in the nation in the 
past few decades, and Montgomery County 
has assumed its share of population ex- 
pansion. It grew by about 53 percent be- 
tween 1960 and 1970 and expects a some- 
what slower, but nevertheless significant, 
rise in the next 15 years. In addition, 
Montgomery County has a different con- 
figuration from its neighboring Virginia 
and Maryland counties, and, to a great 
degree, its growth has occurred in a radial 
direction from the center. 

The result is that development is now 
beginning to occur in exurban, semirural 
settings within the county, rather than in a 
suburban one. Germantown is such a set- 
ting, located about 25 miles northwest of 
Washington, along the I-270 corridor. 
The Germantown planning area is about 
11,000 acres, and in 1974 had a popula- 
tion of some 4,200. Surrounded by farms, 
the small, rural center of Germantown is 
more than 200 years old. “Many people 
moved out here because of the rural char- 
acter,” says Pat Olson, a past president 
and now a board member of the German- 
town citizens association. “We are just be- 
ginning to see congestion and other signs 
that the area is changing.” 

While recognizing the attractive rural 
character of the Germantown area, Mont- 
gomery County planners also were highly 
conscious of the pressures for growth on 
the region. Already research and light in- 
dustry is expanding along I-270, and the 
federal energy research and development 
administration and several private com- 


panies have located major facilities along 
the highway. A bicounty plan for Mont- 
gomery and neighboring Prince Georges 
County was adopted in 1964 and revised 
in 1969. The plan recommends such de- 
velopment along transporation corridos 
and rural use of the “wedges” in between 
Germantown was one of the “corridor” 
cities identified in the plan for intensive 
development. 

There are about 7,000 residents in the 
Germantown planning area now and 
slightly under 2,000 dwelling units, most 
of which are single family homes. In the 
next 25 years, the population is expected 
to grow to 110,000. Under the county 
master plan, the new community will be 
organized along a basic neighborhood unt 
of no more than 5,000 residents. Up to 
five such units will form a village, and thé 
total new town will consist of six villages. 
A town center, as well as smaller commer 
cial facilities for the villages, is being pro 
grammed and about 700 acres are set 
aside for industrial development. The 
neighborhoods and villages will be linked 
through a system of roads, bike and pede 
trian pathways, and a mass transit system 

A major portion of the master plan is 
devoted to preserving the natural environ 
ment, which provides so much of the rich 
ness of the Germantown area. For exam- 
ple, a 2,730-acre reserve outlining the 
perimeter of the new town has been desig- 


Germantown, Md., is in 
process of becoming a 
new kind of new town. 


nated for public parkland. The plan also 
calls for a system of greenways and lakes 
for open space, recreational use and stomi 
water control. 

Another basic structural feature of the 
plan is the identification of areas where 
development is not to occur. These are 
chosen for environmental reasons, and ii 
clude flood plains, wooded areas and 
slopes of more than 15 percent. Although 
by law, development is prohibited in the 
50-year flood plain, development in the 
other critical areas is not, provided the 
project meets existing standards of the ap 
propriate federal, state and county regula- 
tions. Under the master plan there is a 
powerful incentive, provided through den 
sity bonuses, to developers not to build on 
these fragile acres. 

The master plan will be completed ac- 
cording to a comprehensive staging pro- 
gram designed to coordinate land develop 
ment with publicly financed improvements 
and to ensure that new building does not 
exceed the carrying capacity of the area, 
especially in terms of sewers and roads. 
There are four stages: Stage 1 (the current 
phase) consists of existing development 
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| and new building that has a commitment 
for sewage treatment capacity. Stage 2 will 


commence when additional sewage treat- 
ment capacity is available and stage 3 will 
betriggered by additional traffic capacity. 
Stage 4 will commence with the construc- 
ion of major sewer mains and sewage 
pumping stations. 

The development sequence program, as 
itis called in the plan, is carried out 
through a series of sophisticated planning 
iols in the county’s regulatory kit. These 
include: 
+ Asix-year capital facilities program, 
which sets up a schedule of capital plan- 
ting based on the general staging plans of 
‘the Germantown project. 
* The comprehensive 10-year water and 
“sewer plan, updated annually by the 
ounty and approved by state and regional 
agencies. 
* An ordinance which requires a devel- 
oper to show that adequate public facili- 
ies are in place or are programmed to 
‘serve a project, before the planning board 
will approve it. 
+ Zoning regulations, including typical 


“subdivision review, incentives for cluster 
“and planned development and zoning by 
“sectional map amendment. This last estab- 


lishes rezoning on a stage-by-stage (rather 
than lot-by-lot) basis. The sectional map 
amendments designate areas as “original 
ning,” which by Maryland law can only 
te changed by proving that the nature of 
the area has changed or that a mistake 


“was made. Land outside the development 


area which is programmed for a later stage 
zoned at a base density of half-acre lots. 
* Mandatory referral of public building 
‘Plans to the planning board to ensure that 
public developments are in accordance 
‘with the Germantown program. 


“The coordinated application of these 
existing tools,” said Matthias in a presen- 
tation before the American Institute of 
Planners, “enables the planning board and 
the county council to strongly influence 
the location and pace of development.” 
Especially important, he notes, is the ade- 
quate public facilities ordinance, which 
“combined with a coordinated review of 
capital projects is fundamental to the im- 
plementation of the Germantown master 
plan.” 

Another essential ingredient of the 
Germantown approach is the commitment 
by county government to provide the nec- 


County planners use a 
variety of tools to 
shape its development. 


essary public facilities and to ensure that 
development can proceed without major 
disruption. The vagaries in public approv- 
als and the change in political faces with 
the resulting reassessment of commitments 
have been a major hazard to new commu- 
nity development. In fact, the Montgom- 
ery County council has been remarkably 
supportive of the Germantown plan. For 
example, the Germantown district, whose 
population is still low, has both a fire sta- 
tion and a police station, the latter largely 
because of the county’s commitment to a 
planned community, says Olson. Equally 
important is the location of a branch of the 
Montgomery County community college 
in Germantown. Although the county ex- 
ecutive recommended against building the 
college, the council voted in favor of it by 
a three-to-four margin. The college is one 
of the few major institutions in German- 


town, and will be for some time. There 

are plans to use its library as a community 
resource, and to offer community-oriented 
courses. 

Whereas new town developers such as 
the Rouse Corporation often have staff 
designated.solely for institutional develop- 
ment and human services, it is difficult to 
justify such an expenditure in the county 
budget, according to Royce Hanson, 
chairman of the county planning board. 
To fill this void, the planning board has 
designated Matthias to oversee all aspects 
of Germantown’s development, not just 
the institutions. Matthias is working hard 
to get the Germantown alliance, an um- 
brella group of county agencies and com- 
munity groups, off the ground to help meet 
some of the human service needs of the 
planning district. 

County commitments are not the only 
ones necessary to implement the German- 
town plan. Equally important are certain 
state inputs, especially for roads. Under 
the master plan, two interchanges off 
I-270 are programmed, but these cannot 
be built without state funding. State money 
would also be needed to renovate and ex- 
pand several of the other roads that are an 
integral part of the master plan. 

One of the major issues being addressed 
by the Germantown planners is establish- 
ing an identity for the new community. 
“The concept of Germantown is different 
for different people,” Matthias notes. “For 
some it is a rural village, for others it is a 
ZIP code.” But for very few is it a com- 
munity in the sense that residents of 
Reston or Columbia feel those communi- 
ties to be. Doris Wright, a consultant who 
did a study of resident needs in German- 
town for the county planning board, says, 
“Germantown is a figment of the planning 
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Key to the new town plan is the phasing of development. 
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board’s imagination.” Ninety percent of 
the residents surveyed had no idea that 
Germantown is a planned community, she 
found. At this point, in fact, there is “little 
visible evidence that it is a planned com- 
munity,” notes Olson. “Communication is 
our biggest problem,” says Matthias, who 
is trying hard to establish an identity for 
Germantown. He points out that there are 
no signs saying “Entering Germantown,” 
but he is trying to establish both literal and 
figurative signs, including a community 
newspaper, a community center and a wel- 
come service for new residents. Equally 
important is an effort to have the many 
homebuilders and developers working in 
the planning district adopt a joint market- 
ing strategy so that potential homeowners 
will be buying into a community identity 
as well as a house. 

Developers seem to be reasonably satis- 
fied with the Germantown approach. Even 
though its heightened regulatory control 
offers some initial obstacles and delays, 
much of the uncertainty in governmental 
regulation is eliminated by the specific 
criteria under which one builds. “It may 
be more laborious,” says one homebuilder, 
“but if you’re willing to go through the 
hoops, it’s also more predictable. You 
know exactly where you stand.” There are 
reasons why the Germantown approach is 
an attractive one to developers, and they 
have important implications for new com- 
munity development. One of the major 
obstacles to such development is the large 
front-end costs for planning, land acquisi- 
tion, infrastructure and carrying costs. A 
recent Urban Land Institute study of in- 
centives for large-scale development notes 
that not only does the Germantown ap- 
proach reduce the cost for developers, it 
also reduces the cost for the consumer, 
because the cost of public financing is in- 
variably less due to tax-exempt, public 
debt instruments. 

The hurdles of large-scale land assem- 
bly are also eliminated under the German- 
town approach, since development is 
based on small landholding, coordinated 
by the county. This allows the typical 
small-scale development entrepreneur to 
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fit his proposal into the process more eas- 
ily, and it enables the county to encourage 
a wide diversity and competition among 
different housing types, something that is 
a major objective of the master plan. The 
disadvantage is the loss in centralized con- 
trol that one large developer would have 
over a new community project. 
“Germantown appears most suited to 
suburban development situations where 
the market is basically sound but land as- 
sembly difficult and expensive,” the Urban 
Land Institute report notes. Such situa- 
tions exist in abundance around the na- 
tion, but there are several other factors 
that make the Germantown approach 
work. Perhaps the key ingredient is a so- 


‘Entrepreneurship in the 
public interest’ is 
the crux of the plan. 


phisticated set of planning tools, such as 
exists in Montgomery County, and a highly 
competent planning staff to implement 
them. A related factor is “a favorable local 
political environment,” according to 
Matthias, and, of course, the commitment 
of the local governing body. 

Another important element in the suc- 
cessful implementation of a Germantown- 
type plan is a strong tax base to support 
capital facilities. “Front-end costs are 
front-end costs no matter how you slice 
it,” says Hanson. Montgomery County’s 
assessed valuation is $5 billion, so financ- 
ing of the Germantown capital facilities is 
“marginal” in terms of the county’s total 
debt structure, Hanson says. But he notes 
that that is not true in the case of many 


Industry along I-270 and a Germantown. residential development. 
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-also a fact of life in most local or regional 


other communities. 

With only 7,000 residents, it is much 
too early to know if the Germantown plat 
will be as good in actuality as it sounds of 
paper. But, at least on paper, the idea dow 
sound like a good one and provides a ust 
ful framework for thinking about growth. 
Debates about growth policy often take 
place on the macro scale of national initi- 
tives. When they descend to the local lev 
they are often couched in negative terms, 
that is, ‘“Let’s slow down growth or keep 
it out.” 

But the premise behind national growth 
policy is that growth will occur; the ques- 
tion is where and in what form. This is 


situations. Montgomery County has faced 
this issue squarely. The Montgomery 
County response to expansion pressures i$ 
replicable in many areas of the country, 
but how many are prepared to control 
their destiny instead of being controlled 
by it? The Germantown idea is not even 
such a new concept. The establishment of 
planned development zones was recom- 
mended by the National Commission on 
Urban Problems in 1969, and the Ameri- 
can Law Institute model code includes a i s 
section on “mandated PUDs.” Growth 
Management Policies for the South, a 
1974 report of the Southern Growth Poli 


y 
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cies Board which Jimmy Carter chaired, 3 The 1 
recommends the establishment of “ ‘urban erenc 
development zones’ around the periphery Í 
of metropolitan areas.” I 

If the “facts of life” of growth are per- E. nde : 
haps best handled on the micro scale, E Cial 
there is, nevertheless, a significant role for tor oth 


the federal government. For one thing, the 
federal government could greatly influence 
and promote Germantown situations 
through its own capital facilities program- 
ming. Federal agencies make massive ex- 
penditures each year in sewage treatment 
facilities and highways. The relocation of 
a major federal installation can leave a 
deep imprint on a region. Why not pro- 
gram such decisions to encourage the 
establishment of planning districts, such ` 
as Germantown? Various grants under s 
HUD’s Title VII new communities pro- ‘e as 
gram, including those for special planning a ‘Se 
assistance, public services and supplemen- iÈ poe 
tary grants for open space and water and q tere, $ 
sewer, could also be used to help commu- k- ae 
nities who might want to set up German- fri A L 
town planning districts but whose finances jas nteni 
are tight. Finally, the government could pie ag 
provide technical assistance grants for for. 
demonstration projects and training to pe ndia 
develop some of the staff competence so ee 
vital to the success of a Germantown plan. fo A A 
In short, all levels of government, fed- OEG 
eral, state and local, should have an inter- 
est in helping test out the “entrepreneur- 
ship in the public interest,” which is what 
the growth shaping Germantown plan is 
really all about. O 
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. This is itis experienced in profoundly different 
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Ethnic Differences in the Ways 
at We Perceive and Use Space 


the government’s attitudes and feel 
victimized by them. 

The Indians’ bare feet also offend the 
BIA man, in whose culture “cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” But the Indians re- 
move their moccasins “to walk with bare 
feet upon the sacred earth,” according to 
their beliefs. The soil is seen not as dirty, 
but as soothing and cleansing. For them 
cleanliness is more than skin deep, and 
this feeling conditions their perceptions 
and uses of space. 

The government either does not care 
about or is unaware of the consequences 
of these ethnic differences. The result is 
that the Indians are dealt with not in 
terms of their own cultural heritage, but 
as deviant heirs of the policymakers’ cul- 
ture and values. They are consequently 
considered dirty, lazy, primitive and so 
forth, and are continually forced into 
situations which have no precedent in 
their own history and seem ridiculous 
and meaningless. 

When traditional methods of perceiving 
and using space are tampered with by out- 
siders, the fabric of life unravels. The 
world view and system of roles, obliga- 
tions and interactions upon which the 
society is based and which are transmitted 
from generation to generation, fall apart 
and society itself can degenerate into 
anomie and deviance. This is expressed 
by Black Elk, a member of the Oglala 
Sioux, when he talks about his house on 
the reservation: 

“All our people are now settled down 
in square gray houses, scattered here and 
there across this hungry land, and around 
them the Wasichus [Americans] have 
drawn a line to keep them in. The nation’s 
hoop is broken, and there is no center any 
longer for the flowering tree. It is a bad 
way to live, for there can be no power 
in a square. 

“You have noticed that everything an 
Indian does is in a circle, and that is be- 
cause the power of the world always 
works in a circle, and everything tries to 
be round. The sky is round, and I have 
heard that the earth is round like a ball, 
and so are all the stars. The wind, in its 
greatest power, whirls. Birds make their 
nests in circles, for theirs is the same re- 
ligion as ours. The sun comes forth and 


goes down again in a circle. The moon 
does the same, and they are both round. 
Even the seasons form a great circle in 
their changing, and always come back 
again to where they were. The life of a 
man is a circle from childhood to child- 
hood, and so it is in everything where 
power moves. Our teepees were round 
like the nests of birds, and these were 
always set in a circle, the nation’s hoop, a 
nest of many nests, where the Great Spirit 
meant for us to hatch our children. 

“But the Wasichus have put us in these 
square boxes. Our power is gone and we 
are dying, for the power is not in us 
anymore.” 

An understanding of the concept of 
ethnic space is of continuing importance 
to modern life for at least three reasons. 
It can be critical in preventing social 
pathology from developing within exist- 
ing, stable subcultures; it can suggest 
workable and effective architectural and 
planning solutions to problems when the 
designers and users do not share the same 
ethnic background, and it can lead to 
better policy decisions on questions telat- 
ing to minorities, especially where deci- 
sions are made by people outside the 
minority group involved. A hypothetical 
example will help explain: 

An internationally renowned urban 
planner from Manhattan is commissioned 
by a third world country to solve a plan- 
ning and design problem in the nation’s 
interior. Since the government wants to 
invest some of its oil profits to “improve 


the quality of life” of its people, it has 
decided to build a road to connect the 
Hachi tribe’s village with a nearby lake on 
which the tribe depends for its fish and 
shells. 

The most obvious and logical-seeming 
solution would have been for the planner 
to hack a direct path through the jungle 
to the lake. However, that would also 
drastically alter and perhaps destroy the 
life of the tribe. 

The Hachi culture places strong em- 
phasis on family life, and the entire family 
sets out each day to fish, taking a circui- 
tous route to the lake. The object of these 
long walks is to meet as many other fami- 
lies as possible, stopping to see how others 
are getting along, impressing each other 
with their own families and making sure 
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that other families have caught enough 
fish. A family that catches more fish than 
it can use will always give some to a fam- 
ily with less, for this increases the status 
of the donor and reaffirms the importance 
of the receiver. 

The daily journey to the lake thus sup- 
ports the family and social systems upon 
which the culture is based and ensures the 
welfare of all the members of the com- 
munity. To build a short, straight road 
would have been severely disruptive (un- 
less the tribe decided to ignore the road 
altogether). 

This imaginary scenario is not that far- 
fetched, as is made abundantly clear by 


The psychoses of the Ik 
and a public housing 
failure in San Antonio. 


the actual plight of the Ik-of Uganda, as 


reported by Colin Turnbull in his book 
The Mountain People. 

When he arrived at their village, the Ik 
had fallen victim to a collective psychosis. 
Although they had lived harmoniously for 
thousands of years, murder, selfishness 
and mutual hatred were now a way of life 
for this tribe. Homemaking had deterio- 
rated and incest, adultery and the prostitu- 
tion of children was commonplace. Suffer- 
ing had become an object of amusement; 
the weak and innocent were tortured and 
victimized. 

How did this ancient and once-stable 
society change so rapidly? As with the 
American Indians, the Ik’s traditional 
ways of perceiving and using space had 
been completely disrupted. Under the mis- 
guided direction of their government, their 
traditional homeland was transformed 
into a natural game reserve. The Ik, who 
were hunters, were taken from their large, 
sparsely populated valley to small, densely 
populated farming villages. They were 
prohibited from roaming across the ranges 
in their traditional hunter-gatherer fash- 
ion, and allowed to travel only for agri- 
cultural activities. When the first crops 
failed, the stress level rose to an unbear- 
able point, triggering a psychotic break in 
the entire society. 

The failure of a highrise, public hous- 
ing project for the elderly in San Antonio, 
Tex., shows how the concept of ethnic 
space can affect everyday life in modern 
America. Villa Tranchese was designed 
to appeal to elderly Mexican-Americans 
who comprise a substantial subgroup in 
San Antonio. Despite a great deal of fav- 
orable publicity, only 20 of the first 500 
applicants for residency in the building 
had Spanish surnames. The vast majority 
of persons who moved in were Anglos 
with incomes no higher than the Chicanos 
for whom the building was intended. The 
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Mexican-American’s rejection of the proj- 
ect had a purely cultural basis. 

A government-funded study by Frances 
Carp showed that the Villa Tranchese 
violated some of the most fundamental 
social norms of the Chicano community. 
In programming the project, the designers 
failed to ask the most important questions, 
which have to do with ethnicity, not with 
style. Instead of asking what the elderly 
Chicanos’ barrio looked like, the planners 
should have asked how the intended resi- 
dents viewed their barrio. 

Carp found that the entire premise of 
age-segregated housing for the elderly 
seems to be inappropriate for Chicanos. 
Their community places a strong em- 
phasis on family and community ties, 
much stronger than the Anglo community 
of the same income bracket. She writes: 
“The old people perceived younger family 
members as wanting them to stay nearby. 
Failure to provide a home, companionship 
and care for the aged parents was, indeed, 
deviant among the families of the elderly 
people who were interviewed. Desire to 
remain with or near to family members 
and to old friends and neighbors was a 
strong determinant of satisfaction with 
present place of residence. . . . Family ties 
seemed to be warm and strong on both 
sides. Only two people (2 percent of the 
group) expressed any feeling that their 
children did not care about them. Old 
friendships were highly valued also. No 
move would justify the interruption of 
these human relationships.” 

“Old versus young” is a social distinc- 
tion that does not exist for the Mexican- 
Americans of San Antonio, or else does 
not exist in the same way as with other 
Americans. The elderly Chicano lives not 
in a house; he lives in a network of houses, 
churches, stores, restaurants, bars, streets 
and relationships that take place in each 
of these locations. To cut him off, arbi- 
trarily, from the broader physical and 
spatial context of the life in which these 
relationships take place would be to rob 
his life of its social meaning.” 

In her study of Villa Tranchese, Carp 
also found that Anglos and Chicanos have 
entirely different criteria for the evalua- 
tion of housing. She says: “Generally the 
Mexican-American elderly did not con- 
sider their present housing as really poor. 
In many cases the physical aspects of 
housing were substandard, inconvenient 
and even hazardous. The most typical 
description of an observer was ‘a tiny 
shack.’ The size may actually be an ad- 
vantage. Anglos who owned their own 


` homes usually had houses too large for 


them to maintain. However, the physical 
characteristics of housing were of little 
importance to most of these people in 
comparison with social contacts. The 
value system of these old people was 
centered in people, not in things.” O 


Housing success and 
failure in New Haven: 
basic determinants. 


Continued from page 27 
dition but in attitudes. The physical prod- 
uct, or physical condition, is just a symbol 
of the attitudes: It would have been post 
ble to design some sort of armor-plated 
housing that no one could have damaged, 
intentionally or unintentionally, but, as 
Jim pointed out, “By the time one gets to 
that way of thinking, one has already 
acknowledged that one is building a social 
failure.” 

The important point, of course, is to 
find out what can be done if these three 
basic factors—neighborhoods, popula- 
tions and management—are so important 
to the success or failure of housing proj- 
ects. There is still a lot we need to know 
about all of them. 

Management is a good place to start 
because management is the memory banki 
Management should know what works 
and what doesn’t, whether we're talking 
about materials, maintenance, tenant se- 
lection or the makeup of populations in 
housing developments. 

That knowledge should be brought 
into the programming and design phases 
of projects; management should be more 
involved in the design process than it 
has been. 

However, the information I’m talking 
about doesn’t just concern what works 
and what doesn’t in terms of management 
problems. Management, along with city 
government and federal agencies, has a 
store of knowledge about neighborhoods 
and tenants. These sources should be able 
to give us some valuable insights into 
patterns of behavior, the effects of phys- 
ical surroundings on the way people live 
and the ways in which current and in- 
tended populations are served by their 
physical environments. 

Implicit in all of this is a call for in- 
creased research in management, neigh- 
borhood structure and tenant populations 
and how they affect housing products. I 
don’t limit my plea to formal research. 
Just as I needed to validate my own in- 
tuitive insights about Harmony House and. 
Canterbury Gardens, all architects need — 
to validate what they intuitively feel. What 
I did in connection with my two projects, 
casual as it may appear, was a form of 
research and we architects should begin 
to recognize the work we do as such. 

What we should do to ensure more suc- 
cessful housing is identify and understand 
the design implications of nonphysical 
tactors that affect housing. In doing so we 
can be more certain of fulfilling the needs 
of people, especially the needs of those 
who have limited choices in places 
to live. 1 
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| Sealant: Dependable Butyl-Flex® on 
w d Caulking Compound. a ae 


caulking 
compound 


in 1 When design solutions demand a caulking compound with long service life and exceptional A 
| flexibility, specify Butyl-Flex. It seals and protects up to 5 times longer than conventional 

oil-base caulks. Assures airtight, watertight seals between similar and dissimilar materials. TE 

Processed from 100% buty! solids, Butyl-Flex delivers excellent all-around performance in most 
| any architectural caulking application. For your DAP Architectural Sealants Catalog, write to: | | 
i DAP Inc., General Offices: Dayton, Ohio 45401. Subsidiary of Plough, Inc. ya | 


eds DESIGN CONCEPT: Specialty shopping center and INNOVATIONS IN DESIGN: One of a series created 
€ park, adjacent to high density commercial complex. for DAP Architectural Sealants. Design and render- 
f Structures are glass and wood with supporting pillars. ing by Richard P. Howard Associates, Architectural 

Monorail provides transit to this attractive area. Illustrators, Sylvania, Ohio. Harold R. Roe, A.L.A. DAP is a trademark of DAP Inc 
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TESTS PROVE: Si 

Of the leading roofing systems, en 
Fiberglas Perma Ply-R withstands thermal shot 4 
better than any other | a 


wa 
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The results are in. continuous strand glass fibers. So 


Grueling, independent tests by its physical strength characteristics 
Bowser-Morner Testing Laboratories— are similar, both longitudinally and 
using National Bureau of Standards transversely. 
performance criteria for built-up roofing Second, Perma Ply-R helps create a 
systems—have proven what we've been monolithic roofing system. The strongest 
saying all along: kind of system there is. The reason: 

When it comes to thermal shock Perma Ply-R is a porous felt. So it meshes 
performance, our Fiberglas* Perma Ply-R totally with the bitumen. 
built-up roofing system is superior to con- What does all this mean to anyone 
ventional systems. who's faced with specifying a built-up 

As defined by the National Bureauof roofing system? 

Standards, “The Thermal Shock Factor Simple. 
TSF) is an indicator of the roof mem- Properly installed, our Perma Ply-R 
brane’s ability to withstand the normal system minimizes the possibility of split- 
temperature changes of its environment. ting, blistering, and internal deterioration 
i Values of the coefficient of expansion, of membranes. It has the potential to 
h ae tensile strength, and load-strain modulus outlast any other BUR system money 
a can be used to calculate the TSF.” can buy.’ 

The heart of our system is the unique, If you want to see the “Thermal Shock 
inorganic Perma Ply-R felt. It works two Performance Comparisons,” please 
ways to give the system its strength. contact your local Owens-Corning 

First, when daily temperature representative or write: M.I. Meeks, 
changes cause a roof to expand and Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
contract, Perma Ply-R is the best rein- Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 
forcement it can have. That’s because They've got the test results that 


the Perma Ply-R felt is made of strong, prove every word. 


Our Perma Cap surfacing Our Fiberglas Perma Ply-R is Our Fiberglas roof insulation 


sheet combines two materials: a porous felt. So it can mesh has its own Fiberglas 
Fiperglas—so it’s tough, won't with the bitumen, creating a reinforced asphalt cover. So 
warp or rot. And inert, non- monolithic roofing system that the bitumen can be applied 
combustible white ceramic minimizes interply blistering directly to it, making the 
granules that reflect sunlight and adds to the roof's insulation an integral part of 
and help minimize thermal outstanding thermal shock the membrane 

shock. performance. 
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Boullée & Visionary Architecture. Helen 
Rosenau. New York: Harmony Books, 
1976. 158 pp. No price given. 

By the end of the 1700s, the European 
cathedral style, which began as a play be- 
tween basilica and dome, and continued 
for 1,500 years through early Christian, 
Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, 
Baroque and finally Rococo, had come 
to an end. After 1760, only revivals were 
possible within the cathedral style, and a 
new beginning was called for. The “crisis” 
in European history had begun. 

Facing such a crisis, the artist may 
either go backward to the proved rules 
which had supported his tradition or look 
within the self for new directions. The 
first is a “classicist’ approach, as repre- 
sented by Jacques Louis David in late 
18th century French painting, and the 
second “romanticist,” as represented by 
Eugene Delacroix somewhat later. A 
similar division had arisen earlier in archi- 
tecture, with Etienne Louis Boullée 
choosing classicism and Piranesi choosing 
romanticism. Of course, in the end, both 
choices are romantic, and Boullée’s work 
is as romantic in its conception as it is 
classical in its detail. 

Rosenau’s book is a handsome over- 
sized volume which presents Boullée’s vi- 
sionary drawings, his essay on architecture 
and her own commentary. The drawings 
are available elsewhere, although not in 
reproductions this well done. Boullée’s 
essay is presented in English for the first 
time. I found Rosenau’s commentary to 
be of limited interest, especially to the 
architect. She is apparently an art histo- 
rian, and like many art historians, she 
treats architecture merely as a three- , 
dimensional visual art rather than as the 
bringing of order and meaning out of pro- 
gram and material and into experience. 

This lack, however, is more than com- 
pensated for by the inclusion of Boullée’s 
own writings on his work. It is interesting 
to note how modern the mid-1 8th century 
is, how close it is to us in its concerns 
with the place of humanity in nature, a 
problem which arises with the fall of strict 
Christian beliefs. Yet, we find no circles, 
squares or triangles (the forms which 
dominate Boullée’s work) in nature. What 
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then did he mean by “nature?” Certainly 
not only trees and earth and sky. Did he 
also understand the mind as part of nature 
and did he find his geometric forms there? 
More serious study should be made of his 
theories of art, for they bear on our own. 
Boullée was a “‘pure artist,” more 
successful in the rendering of visionary 
projects than in the politics of obtaining 
commissions. As an artist, he defined ar- 
chitecture as not merely the art of build- 
ing, but also the understanding of nature 
in its fullest sense and the manifestation of 
that understanding in built form. He con- 
tinually speaks in terms of understanding 


the “essence” of a thing before attempting 
to design it. His attitude was similar to that 
of Louis Kahn, and in reading Boullée 
and in looking at his work, one can see 
how Kahn was moved to say: “Because 
Boullée is, architecture is.” 

Finally, we must look at the work itself. 
We are struck by its geometric simplicity 
and its monumental size, both disturbing 
to us today because of associations be- 
tween neoclassical architecture and totali- 
tarian politics. But what I find even more 
disturbing is the loss of the Baroque com- 
plexity of the elipse and subtleties of light 
and shade, especially as seen in Borromini. 
Are the circle, square and triangle really 
forms of nature, or are they abstract sim- 
plifications suitable for minds unable to 


comprehend life’s true complexities? Is 
Boullée’s Metropole Cathedral, with its 
600-foot dome but static geometry, really) 
larger to the eye than Borromini’s tiny 
San Carlo alle Quatro Fontanes, whichis 
animated by subtle changing curvatures!I 
suspect that the way in which one answer 
these questions will determine one’s per- 

sonal evaluation of Boullée. John Lobel, 
Associate Professor of Architecture, Pratt 
Institute | 


Building Early America: Contributions 
Toward the History of a Great Industry. 
Charles E. Peterson, FAIA, editor. Rad- 
nor, Pa.: Chilton Book Co., 1976. 407 pp, 
$19.95 hardbound, $9.95 paperbound. — 
(Available to AIA members for $17.95 0 
$8.95 from the Institute’s Department of 
Publications Marketing.) 
This book is a welcome and inspiting 
contribution to the history of building and 
preservation, recording the deliberations 
of a symposium held in Philadelphia to 
commemorate the 250th anniversary of 
the founding of the Carpenters’ Company 
of the City and County of Philadelphia. 
The book’s 20 chapters are converted 
lectures presented at the symposium. 
The first 12 chapters are devoted to 
history, appropriately beginning witha 
review of the first 1,000 years of British 
building. A general presentation on the 
use of wood in colonial America follows. 
The origins of the Carpenter’s Company 
in Philadelphia and the second completion} 
of building the U.S. Capitol in Washington, 
D.C., in 1865 are discussed. 
The final eight chapters concern the 
preservation of architectural monuments. 
Examples of projects in the United King- 
dom, the U.S. and in Canada are de- | 
scribed and the programs and training of f 
professionals are discussed. 
The design, typography, manufacture, 
illustrations and general quality of the f 
book make it one of the better coffee table} 
conversation pieces, while the obvious 
scholarship upon which the text is based } 
makes it a valuable reference book. The 
selection and coverage of material is cer- 
tain to inspire further study and, it is 
hoped, more publication. Without histori- 
continued on page 3h 
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The end of boring tlooring! 


The Systemic 


Gulistan pioneers a 
totally new system in contract 
carpeting that opens up new . 
creative possibilities for 
architects, designers and 
space planners. 

The Systemic Collection 
designed by Jack Lenor Larsen 
allows the juxtaposition of 
patterns and solids to actually 
landscape floors, define and 
identify areas in ways that put 
a definitive end to the monotony 
of floors. 

A system in which color 
and fiber are common denom- 


JOM) 


inators; with pattern, the varient. 

The Collection comes in 
four pattern designs. In three 
colorways (sapphire, russet 
and mushroom) that coordi- 
nate with selected colorations 
in the Gulistan contract line. 
And it's made of Anso® nylon 
for rugged performance and 
soil-resistance demanded in 
commercial use. 


For immediate information, 
call us toll free 24 hours a day, 
(even Sunday): 800-243-5676. 
(In Conn.: 1-800-882-6500. ) 
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ELEVATORS 


OFFICES 


l = J jes JPStevens 
Value right down the line. 


J]. PStevens & Co., Inc. 1185 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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AMERICA’S MOST SENSIBLE ROOF 


Economical ° Colorful * Durable 
Incombustible * Easy to Install 
Prompt Delivery Nationwide 


| (¥) Monray 
ROOF TILE 


For further information, write to: 
MONIER-RAYMOND CO., P.O. Box 5567, Orange, CA. 92666 
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Questions 
About Your 
Subscription 


To insure fast service on inquiries con- 
cerning your AIA JOURNAL subscription, 
please include the address label from the 


most recent issue received. ATTACH 

LABEL 
Change of HERE 
Address 


Four weeks’ notice required for change 
of address. Include address label from 
most recent issue and new address in- 
formation in space provided below. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


O Please check here if you wish subscription 
rate information. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 
Statis 
MAIL TO: 

AIA JOURNAL 

Circulation Dept. 

1735 New York Ave., N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20006 
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‘the difference. 


On June 25, 1876, George Armstrong Custer ig: 
nored his scouts’ warnings of many Indians} 
gathered at Little Big Hom. So he rode out with) 
250 men to “surround” 6,000 Indians. This was 0) 
serious error. 


Numbers 
can make all 


It is always a serious error to ignore numbers or tak 
about them in vague terms. BPA (Business Publica- 
tion Audit of Circulation, Inc.) guarantees the circu: 
lation figures of our member magazines — issue 
after issue. When you advertise in BPA-audited 
magazines, you get precise, nonpromotiona 
numbers. 


B PA We count, so 
your ads will. 
This BPA-audited magazine donated the space for this ad, with creative ond 


production costs contributed by BPA agency and advertiser members. 
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Why ULTRAWALL deserves to be 
your partition standard. 


Only ULTRAWALL Partitions fulfill the 
expectations of progressive building managers 
and architects. They are movable without 
looking movable. 


Í Speed. An 
ULTRAWALL Partition 
Crew can install as 
many lineal feet, 
| completed, ready for 
move-in, in one day, as 
a fixed-partition crew 
oe installs in four days. 


Economy 
Choice of § 
surface 
materials 
determines the 
complete cost, 
from budget to 
luxury. As your 


standard, 
ULTRAWALL is See acs ae a a 
an economy Appearance. ULTRAWALL Flexibility. The system provides 
leader. Partitions are permanent for glass, for varying heights, 
looking; finished with tasteful and choice of finishes. Always 
aluminum framing and trim. looks consistent. Movability 


and accessibility from either 
side, with full security. 


Write for literature and name of nearest installation contractor: 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM / 


BUILDING AMERICA 
101 South Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 60606. Dept. AIA-2/77 
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Owens-Corning Fiberglas roof insulation—the only 
glass fiber roof insulation on the market. Dimensionally 
stable. Retains thermal value. Easier to apply than organic/ 
mineral boards. For over 30 years the best base 

for built-up roof-decks. 


*T.M. Reg. O.-C.F. 


Projected cost to heat and cool the million- -square- -foot 
Deere & Company plant for 20 years with only 15/16-inch (C=27) Fiberglas roof insulation: 


$1,902,570 


saving of $845,587! 

With it, the engineers of D 
& Company and the staff of 
Detroit firm of Smith, Hinchmag 
Grylls Associates Incorporat 
co-designers of the huge Di 
engine plant at Waterloo, lowa 
helping to point the way for ait 
tects of schools, offices, si 
and other commercial buildi 


everywhere. _ Sav 

Use of 2 1/16-inch Fibers p 2. lta 
roof insulation versus a thi Costs. Th 
layer saves money two ways: tight plar 
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i. It saves on energy costs. The 
perts on Deere & Company's 
eigineering staff estimate that sav- 
as per year, based on cooling 
gd electric heating in the Water- 
w, lowa, area, should amount to 
442279. That's a remarkable total 
ergy savings of $845,587 every 
Myears. 


Saves on first cost, too 


2. It also Saves on construction 
tosis. The first cost of this energy- 
ight plant is actually /ower than if a 


ard 


eaper than oil 


Pieced cost to heat i cool ef million-square- foot Deere & Company plant for 20 years 
with thicker 2 1/16-inch (C=11) Fiberglas roof insulation (after allowing for the cost of thicker insulation!): 


$1,056,983 


less efficient version had been 
built! Reason: the improved ther- 
mal performance of the roof per- 
mits use of smaller-capacity, /ess 
costly heating and cooling equip- 
ment. Amazingly, the savings are 
large enough to cover the added 
cost of the thicker roof insulation 
twice over. 

Important: Thicker Fiberglas 
roof insulation also makes sense 
when it's time to reroof existing 
buildings. It should pay for itself in 
just a few years, then go on saving 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas fäi: cr 


thousands of dollars in fuel bills for 
years to come. 


Ask our “talking” computer 


Our EMS computer can give you 
savings on your next roofing job— 
by phone! And help you determine 
the most economical thickness of 
insulation to specify. You'll get 
projected energy and equipment 
savings, plus payback period. 
(Actual savings may vary.) For de- 
tails, write: L. R. Meeks, Fiberglas 
Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659, 
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Teaprwane 


Books from page 52 

cal documentation, the building restora- 
tionist has only the mute evidence of a 
building to guide his interpretations of re- 
mains or to explain the reasons for the 
original work. 

The contribution by Loris S. Russell on 
19th century lighting adds factual infor- 
mation about the subject and also presents 
the background of earlier lighting as well. 
The problem of adequate, authentic light- 
ing of period rooms is almost insurmount- 
able and is made even more difficult be- 
cause so many people, even curators, find 
it difficult to understand that inadequate 
low-level illumination is correct; adequate 
lighting was not provided before the 20th 
century. 

Early heating and ventilating is a sub- 
ject no better understood than lighting, 
and Eugene S. Ferguson’s paper should 
be required reading for all restorationists. 
It not only helps us understand the mys- 
terious remains of early attempts at com- 
fort control, but also provides an unusual 
insight into the reason, logic and semi- 
scientific approach of the salesmen of the 
19th century. Their “pitches” may be held 
accountable, it appears, for the generally 
accepted assumption that “fresh air must 
be swept up through a room in order to 
avoid any possibility of having the same 
air ‘breathed over’ or breathed twice.” 

Robert M. Vogel’s paper on “Building 
in the Age of Steam” shows how long 
after steam engines were developed that 
manpower continued to be used for all 
manner of building construction tasks, ex- 
cept earthmoving. And, conversely, how 
early-on the tower crane made its appear- 
ance. Such a crane was used in the con- 
struction of the U.S. Capitol. The number 
of man-days necessary for even modest 
projects was tremendous; to move 1214 
yards of loose earth was an average day’s 
work. The steam-powered shovel of 1837 
moved 1,500 cubic yards in a day! 

The British passed an ancient monu- 
ments preservation bill in 1882 which has 
been supplemented by additional preser- 
vation and planning acts over the years 
and provides the authority for a most ef- 
fective program in the United Kingdom. 
Examples of the work of preservationists 
in building care, restoration, preservation, 
interpretation and grants-in-aid are cov- 
ered in considerable detail. Their duties 
are not unlike our own National Park 
Service’s. 

The case studies in this part of the book 
cover a wide range of problems, solutions, 
building types, periods and locations and 
literary style and, as a group, are a valu- 
able guide to the approach to problems. 

The book has an excellent index, mak- 
ing it doubly useful to all who are inter- 
ested in the history of buildings, their 
preservation or restoration. Orin M. 
Bullock Jr., FAIA 
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JAE: The Journal of Architectural Edu- 
cation. Washington, D.C.: Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture. Pub- 
lished four times a year. Subscriptions to 
the general public, $9 annually. 

A definite “new look” distinguishes the 
last five issues of JAE, the official journal 
of the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture. The guest editors of these 
issues have presented articles of quality 
and of significance not only to educators 
but also to architectural practitioners. 

The first of the five issues (vol. 29, 
no. 1) is devoted to humanist issues in 
architecture, with Kent Bloomer of Yale 
University as guest editor. As he points 
out, most of the contributors are designers 
and teachers of architecture, but there are 
articles as well by dancer Anna Halprin, 
philosopher Karsten Harries (who both 
write on the ethical function of architéc- 
ture) and graphic designer Armin Hoff- 
man. Bloomer says, “An early sign that 
the course of architecture may be moving 
away from a mechanistic episode toward 
a form of democratic ‘humanism’ is the 
tremendous build-up of interest in the last 
decade in the study and advocacy of archi- 
tecture.” He points to the 50,000 archi- 
tectural students in North American 
schools, only a few of whom may be able 
to practice, but who accept architecture 
“as an open field of study.” 

Guest editor of vol. 29, no. 2, is Donlyn 
Lyndon, AJA, and the theme is ‘‘Describ- 
ing Places.” Each article, he says, “deals 
with the consequences of choosing a way 
to describe or present things. Together 
they begin to suggest the range of observa- 
tions available to us and the.care with 
which we must listen to the voices of our 
surroundings.” 

Douglas Shadbolt of Carleton Univer- 
sity edits the next issue which is a com- 
posite view of Canada, “‘composed of a 
set of personal perspectives of people 
spread across this vast country. . . .” Critic 
Ellen Perry Berkeley edited vol. 29, no. 4. 
She comments in this issue devoted to 
“Architecture Criticism and Evaluation” 
that “some of the best ‘architectural criti- 
cism’ comes from people without creden- 
tials... . Theirs is a profound criticism 
and evaluation, which the profession can 
ignore at its peril.” What is required, she 
goes on to say, “is not a battery of new 
‘critics’ preaching to the unconverted, but 
a new kind of professional . . . willing and 
able to understand how people respond 
to environment, what people want, and 
why.” 

All the articles in the fifth issue (Sept. 
1976) deal with the American landscape, 
with John Brinckerhoff Jackson as guest 
editor. The environment, he comments, is 
something “we can change as we like, 
whether on the farm or in the city. Indeed, 
one of the challenges of the new landscape 
studies is to learn to see the city not as 


the antithesis of the country but as 
another landscape.” 

JAE is commended to educators and q 
practitioners alike. David Clarke, execu- | 
tive director of ACSA and executive edi- j 
tor, is eager to send information about 
membership in ACSA or about subscrip- 
tions to this provocative magazine to any 
who desire it. ACSA’s address is 1735 
New York Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

20006. M.E.O. | 


Landscape of Industry. Cliff Tandy. New 
York: Halsted Press, 1975. 314 pp. 
$42.50. 

Industry has long had a bad press for 
its destruction of the landscape. This book 
contends that industry can relinquish its 
“old bad reputation” in exchange for the 
creation of new landscapes. We can’t ex- 
pect these new landscapes to be but an 
“echo of the early agrarian countryside,” 
says Tandy, but they “can be positive 
contributions to our daily scene, and not 
the gloomy, sordid, spoiled gray deserts” 
bequeathed us by the Victorians. 

The book begins with a brief history of 
industry and its impact upon the land- 
scape, and Tandy reminds us that industry 
didn’t spring forth in full bloom in the f 
18th century; indeed, there were Neolithic 
flint mines. 

Tandy moves on to discuss the recent 
growth of eight major industries with 
marked environmental impact, such as 
coal, iron and steel; oil drilling; electrical 
supply, and copper ore production and ! 
refining. He then considers landscape Did \ 


planning problems arising from industrial } Geo 
use, taking into account planning controls, Sure 
He classifies certain industries in terms of top t 
their landscape impact and problems ou’ 
under 12 headings, one of them being y 
building and construction engineering. He } OUT | 
reminds the reader of the nuisances of spe 
construction, such as dirt and noise, and up é 
also of damaged soil structure, trees dam- 
aged by spillage and swinging cranes, SY 
destroyed vegetation, etc. hav 

The major portion of the book concerns for \ 
the common and specific problems of apg 
landscape design for industry; industrial ceil 
dereliction and reclamation, and solutions colt 
to the landscape aspects of engineering 
problems. There is a final chapter on the anc 
future. “If... there is to be any future, Loc 
not only for landscape but for humanity SW 
itself,” Tandy writes, “then every techno- 
logical experiment, every new industrial 
process, every channel of commercial ex- 
pansion, every form of development, ex- 
ploitation or land use must be subject to 
stringent scrutiny on ecological terms.” 

It is unfortunate that a book devoted to 
such an important subject is so physically 
difficult to read. The type is too small for 
the amount of space between the lines, 
and the double columns are not conducive 
to easy scanning. continued on page 64 
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CAN YOU NAME 
THE THREE TOP 


GYPSUM PRODUCTS? 


Did you name 
Georgia-Pacific? 

Sure, we're one of the 
top three. And if 

you're not including 

our name in your 

specs, you're passing 
up an excellent source. 


SYSTEMS. We 
have the right system 
for virtually every 
application—for walls, 
ceilings, floors, and 
columns. All are fire-” 
and sound-rated. 
Look us up in 
SWEETS. 
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SERVICE. Our 
service is second to 
none. We can get 
contractors what they 
need fast. Just possi- 
bly, faster than any- 
one else. And our 
quality products are 
available all over the 
country. For example, 
the materials you 
specify in the East 
Coast will be at the 
West Coast job site 
when they're needed. 


BACK-UP. Of 
course, we stand 
behind all of our prod- 
ucts, including gyp- 
sum. And we'll pro- 
vide you with back-up 
technical data on all 
our systems. So, next 


time you're specifying 
gypsum, remember 
Georgia-Pacific. 
Gypsum isn’t in our 
name. But our name 
should be in your 
specs. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me your 
catalog with complete 
details on G-P’s full 
line of gypsumsystems. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 
City State Zip 


Fo 


CELEBRATING FIFTY YEARS OF GROWTH 


Georgia-Pacific 
The Growth Company 


Dept. AlIA-277 
900 S.W. Fifth Ave. 
Portland, Or. 97204 
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Owner: Gerald D. Hines 
Interests, Houston 
Architects: Johnson/Burgee, 
New York, N.Y.; S. |. Morris 
Associates, Houston 
Structural Engineer: Ellisor 
Engineers, Inc., Houston 
Fabricator: Mosher Steel Co.. 
Houston 

Erector: Peterson Brothers 
Steel Erection Gompany, 
Houston 

General Contractor: Zapata 
Warrior Constructors, 
Houston 
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“We have chosen not to cut the top of the buildings off in the usual fashion against 
the sky, but rather to silhouette a counterpoint of strong diagonal massing’ 
—Philip Johnson, Architect 


(1) The use of stub-girders enables the air-conditioning ducts to be carried through 
the built-up girder system without requiring any web penetrations, The stub sec- 
tions act compositely with the 3-1/4-in.-deep concrete topping placed over the 
galvanized steel floor deck 


Each trapezoidal tower measures 120 ft wide. a 

maximum of 250 ft on the long side, and 130 ft on the short 
parallel side. The fourth side is angled 45 degrees to the 
parallel sides 


snd 


(2) Aneight-story, glass-enclosed courtyard connects the towers at their 
base, The see-through enclosure provides continuity of design, as well as 
an airy, visual experience for persons entering the building 


Illa VI 


PENNZOIL PLACE...showcase for steel construction 


“Stub-girder” design provides construction economies; reduces overall story height. 


Pennzoil Place, designed by Johnson/Burgee and S. |. Morris 
Associates, adds a bold, new architectural dimension to the 
Houston skyline. Rising 516 ft above grade, the twin, 37-story 
trapezoidal towers of Pennzoil Place contain a total of 1.8 
million sq ft, making it the city’s largest office complex. A retail 
mall and a three-level garage are located below the plaza level. 


Steel speeds construction. The project's building program was 
based on a 24-month construction schedule. Several basic 
structural systems were considered during the early design 
phase, but steel was selected because of its ability to be 
erected more rapidly. 


The system adopted utilizes a welded rigid steel frame on the 
perimeter, and concrete shear walls in the core. Three addi- 
tional welded bents, located near each 45-degree corner, 
minimize torsion. 


According to the engineers, “The steel frame was erected 
quickly and was well coordinated with the construction of the 
core!’ 


Stub-girder system cuts material 
costs. The stub-girder floor- 

ing system, a relatively new de- 
velopment in structural design, 
offers a number of advantages 
for buildings with a minimum 
width of 100 ft and clear spans in 
the range of 35 to 40 ft. 
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The stub-girder concept resembles a Vierendeel truss system. 
The composite concrete and steel floor deck system forms 
the top compression chord of the Vierendee! and a high- 
strength steel section forms the bottom tension chord. Stub 
pieces, shop-welded to the bottom tension chord and con- 
nected to the composite concrete and steel floor deck system 
by welded stub-type shear connectors, serve as the verticals 
of the Vierendeel. 


The unusual floor-framing system enables the air-conditioning 
ducts to be carried through the built-up girders without requir- 
ing any web penetrations. This increases the structural depth 
of the girder without adding a penalty for increased height. 
Result: significant economies in structural steel. It’s estimated 
that stub-girders reduce structural steel quantities by approx- 
imately 2.5 lb per sq ft compared to conventional framing 
systems. 


And because building height is reduced, savings result in 
other construction items, such as curtain walls, elevator ropes, 
and electrical and mechanical equipment. 


What's more, because the continuous floor beams can be 
easily positioned atop the girders, erection proceeds more 
rapidly than usual. z 


Our Sales Engineering Division offers a variety of technical 
and advisory services. For example, our preliminary frame 
analysis program is designed to help you select the most favor- 
able steel framing system for your building. It also enables you 
to compare steel framing against competitive materials. 


em 


We also have a large library of practical design and engineer- 
ing aids, slide presentations, product catalogs, and building 
case studies. If you would like a copy of our building case 
study on Pennzoil Place, call your Bethlehem Sales Engineer, 
His number is listed below. He'll see that you get one. In fact, 
he'll be happy to place your name on our mailing list so that 
you'll be kept up to date with our latest publications. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


phone 


Atlanta (404) 522-4918 
Baltimore (301) 685-5700 
Boston (617) 267-2111 
Buffalo (716) 856-2400 
Chicago (312) 664-5422 
Cincinnati (513) 381-6440 
Cleveland (216) 696-1881 
Detroit (313) 336-5500 
Houston (713) 659-8060 


Los Angeles (213) 726-0611 
Milwaukee (414) 272-0835 
New Haven (203) 865-0833 
New York (212) 688-5522 
Philadelphia (215) 561-1100 
Pittsburgh (412) 281-5900 
St. Louis (314) 726-4500 
San Francisco (415) 981-2121 
Seattle (206) 285-2200 

Ask for Sales Engineer 
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Kawneer Thermal Barrier Produc 
an ,, Thermal integrity fo 
‘yj „a changing word 


Today’s building will live its life in a different world. Life af 
costing (rather than initial construction economies) fi 


ey ie, ae 


i N, i become a primary concem. This means that thermal a 

| i f siderations must receive more and more emphass 
architectural design. Building materials will need to bea 
integral part of interior climate systems 


To conserve our energy resources, the designer must loa 
beyond conventional building materials and solutio 
in order to achieve thermal integrity. For example i 
curtainwall designs, the aluminum glass-holding membe 
, themselves can make a vital contribution 
A i 5 / $ thermal efficiendi! 
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Kawneer pioneered the positive thermal break cong 
in windows and wall systems. By providing a themi 
banier, contact between inside and outside me 
is eliminated. Heat transfer to the outside during 
cold months and into the building during wer 
months is minimized. Result: Expendittire 
for heating and air conditioning a 
reduced and energy is conserved. And, by offering ai 
extensive line of thermal barrier products, Kawneers 
able to give you a great degree of design latitude, providing 
thermal integrity without esthetic comproms 


as a -x 
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All of these innovative products are covered 

in the Thermal Products section of Sweets 
| Architectural File. Or, write for our newbook, Kawneer 
H 


Thermal Barrier Products, Kawneer Architectural aie i 
j Products, Dept. C, 1105 North ranne 
Front Street, Niles, Michigan 49120. 
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KAWNEER 


ARCHITECTURAL P 


| 1105 NORTH FRONT SE 
NILES, MICHIGAN 491% 
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1602 I.G. Thermal Curtainwall — choose 
ust look” from a wide variety of thermal curtainwall 
Slutions systems for high-rise buildings and framing 
pa systems for store front and low-rise applications. 
pple 506 Thermal Windows — one of a diverse 
embers election of windows that accommodate many 


tion to. functions. Shown here with thermally broken 


iciency, 8000 Stickwall SM 350T Thermal Framing -- The 
-oncept patented seamless coupling mullion 
hermal feature on this product provides a 
í unitized framing system with 
e metal y unbroken sight lines. 
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Books from page 58 

Urban Planning Analysis: Methods and 
Models. Donald A. Kreuckeberg and 
Arthur L. Silvers, New York: Wiley, 
1974. 486 pp. $15.95. 

During the past two decades, a drastic 
change has occurred within both the ar- 
chitectural and planning professions with 
the introduction and subsequent adapta- 
tion of many seemingly highly sophisti- 
cated analytic techniques. These methods 
and procedures have been the result of a 
realization that the understanding and 
solution of urban planning and policy 
problems require theories and techniques 
far broader and more complex than those 
promulgated by the design professions. 

The now familiar multidisiplinary team 


has brought with it quantitative pro- 
cedures necessary to deal with the more 
complex models of urban growth, devel- 
opment and change. Unfortunately, many 
of these techniques, while familiar to the 
economist, sociologist or geographer, have 
been developed outside both the realm 
and the traditional educational sphere of 
the design professions. This phenomenon 
has created, as the authors of this book 
point out, a condition where the once 
“very esoteric language—the traditional 
language of architectural taste and design 
(has been replaced) with another, the new 
language of mathematics and statistics” 
and that the “intellectual leadership with- 
in the field (of planning) ... has... been 
transferred from one elite to another.” 


_ If youve 
designed the best 
stadium why not use 
the best in spectator 
seating... Howmet. 


Whether it’s for an 80-seat natatorium or an 80,000-seat stadium, 
Howmet has the answer. Howmet all-aluminum spectator chairs are 
fire-proof, virtually maintenance-free and vandal-resistant. Both seat and 
back are fully contoured for maximum comfort. And folding seat chairs are 


available with choice of manual or 
automatic lift. ` 

Howmet chairs come in eight 
color-fast enamel finishes and five 
color anodized finishes. Most 
components are shipped 


į pre-assembled, saving time and 


money when work begins. 

And, in most cases, Howmet 
shipments are made in 
company-owned trucks. You can 
depend on deliveries to be on time. 

For more information on 


3 Howmet's full-line of spectator 


seating, including chairs, benches 
and portable bleachers, call or write 
Jim Davis for our full-color 12-page 


~ brochure, “Aluminum Seating 
+ Systems by Howmet.” 


Where Ideas and Imagination Are Only The Beginning 
HOWMET ALUMINUM CORPORATION 


hiney Ugine Kuhlmann Group 


ower 4 Member of The Pec! 
EXTRUSION PRODUCTS DIVISION DEPT. Al 
P.O Box 40. Magnolia. AR 71753 (501) 234-4260 
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In an effort to bridge the gap between 
practitioner and theoretician, the authors f 
have sought to provide a means for intro- f 
ducing the concepts and methods of quan- 
titative analysis to the planner and the 
applications and models of planning to the 
social scientist. They have sought further 
to introduce methods and applications 
that are in common use now, rather than | 
those which might have future use or f 
might someday occur. 

The first part of the book provides a 
sequential treatment of the planning pro- | 
cess from a basis definition and structur- 
ing of problems through data collection, 
specification of solutions and program 
evaluation to decision making and pro- 
gram implementation and management. 
In the course of presenting this process, 
Kreuckeberg and Silvers discuss the con- f 
cepts and methods of probability theory 
and statistics, sampling methods and hy- 
pothesis testing, cost-effectiveness evalua- 
tion and program scheduling and critical 
path method techniques. 

The second half of the text concerns 
various models commonly used to explain 
or project urban systems and behavior, 
including population projection models, 
location and travel behavior models and 
land use and transportation models. A C 
slight digression from the basic format of sj 
the book provides an introduction to a 
matrix algebra as a means of developing | 
and understanding the regional income 
and employment analysis models and the 
concept of input-output analysis is pre- 
sented in the final chapter. 

The major emphasis of the text is on 
statistical techniques and data analysis | 
more common to the social sciehces. The 
concept of program planning policy as an ae 
outgrowth to the analysis of available and Clients 
collectible information and the evaluation that th 
of such policies is a predominant theme. Swer tc 
The more mathematical and complex f 
optimization and predictive techniques 
and models are generally omitted. Thus, We'r 
while the models that are presented in the every j 
second half of the book are valid, they a 
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tend to be explanatory models of behavior 
based upon analysis of observed social 
and physical phenomena and do not in- 
clude models and methods which seek to 
achieve optimum solutions to stated ob- | 
jectives and constraints. Because planning 
is often a sequential decision process with 
multiple alternatives at every stage, it is 
unfortunate that neither this basic concept 
nor the means for dealing effectively with | 
such problems efficiently is presented. f 
For practitioners who seek to understand | 
and evaluate the information that is both 
input to and output from the planning | 
process and particularly for those who 
take the former view of that process, this f 
book will serve as an ideal introduction to 
contemporary planning methods and 
urban analysis. Elliott E. Dudnik, AIA 0 
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F agents and brokers — 


F tects and Engineers E&O. 


‘ing number of top ENR 500 
clients attests to the fact 


7 bility insurance. 


Architects and Engineers E&O. 


Like Art and Architecture, insurance underwriting is a 
continually evolving discipline. Keeping pace with ever- 
changing conditions — escalating claims, an inflationary 
economy, changing industry standards and more — 
quires constant adaptation and evolvement of new, 


better approaches to professional liability underwriting. 


Shand, Morahan & Company is America’s second 
largest underwriting manager of architects and engi- 
neers insurance. But, we’re America’s foremost under- 
witing manager of “claims-made” insurance— today’s 
most advanced and effective form of professional 


7 lability coverage. 


With limits to $10 million— additional capacity may 


7 bearranged — Shand, Morahan can very likely improve 


your present protection while keeping rates competi- 
live, thanks to the claims-made concept. : 
Increasingly accepted as the preferred form of 
liability coverage by more 
and more professionals — Th 
lawyers, accountants, phy- 
siclans, even insurance 
: | ma | ~~” 
claims-made insurance is 
definitely the state of the 
underwriter’s art for Archi- 


Shand, Morahan’s grow- 


that there is a better an- 
swer to professional lia- 


We're proving it with 
every Architects and Engi- 
neers policy we write. For 
more information call your 
insurance agent or broker. 


a 
[E> wa Shand, Morahan & Company, Inc. 
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e state of the art. 
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from a workshop on seismic safety re- 
search, held in February 1976 under the 
auspices of AJA/RC. The experts at the 
workshop developed a list of specific con- 
cerns, research projects and recommenda- 
tions. A limited number of copies of the 
report are available from Earle Kennett, 
AIA/RC, 1735 New York Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

AIA/RC is now working on another 
project under a grant from NIF. The pur- 
pose of this endeavor is to develop guide- 
lines for use in the design of earthquake- 
resistant police and fire stations. Design 
firms with experience in this area are 
requested to communicate with AIA/RC. 


Institute Names Eleven 
To Honorary Membership 


For “their distinguished contributions to 
the architectural profession or its allied 
arts and sciences” 11 persons have been 
newly elected to honorary membership in 
AIA. They will receive their honorary 
memberships at AIA’s convention in San 
Diego, June 5-8. 

The new honorary members are: 
è Ernest A. Connally, associate director 
of the National Park Service, who is an 
authority on historic architecture and a 
former educator. 
e Harold B. Finger, manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Center for Energy Systems 
and former assistant secretary for research 
and technology at HUD, who currently 
serves on the AIA Research Corporation 
board. 
e Harold C. Fleming, president of the 
Potomac Institute and former official of 
the Southern Regional Council, who has 
advised AIA officers and staff on national 
growth policy and equal opportunity 
policies. 
e Alfred Goldberg, a consulting engineer 
in private practice and until 1976 superin- 
tendent of the bureau of building inspec- 
tion, San Francisco, who has been active 
in the development of many building 
codes and standards policies, particularly 
in the areas of fire and life safety and 
seismic design. 
e Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.), a U.S. 
senator since 1962, who has sponsored 
major legislative proposals of concern to 
AIA, including energy conservation in 
buildings, more effective use of profes- 
sional and technical resources and equit- 
able federal tax policies. 
© Tom McCall, governor of Oregon from 
1966 to 1975, who was cited in 1974 by 
AIA for his activities in environmental 
protection and improvement. 
è Lt. Gen. John W. Morris, chief of 
engineers, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
who is credited with the development of 
numerous policies directed toward 
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environmental protection. 

e Jo Ann Proppe, executive secretary of 
the Portland chapter/ AIA, who is a mem- 
ber of the AIA continuing education ad- 
visory committee and serves on the execu- 
tive committee of the Council of Archi- 
tectural Component Executives. 

e Nancy A. Runge, executive director of 
the Tulsa chapter/ AIA, who has served 
for three years as a member of the city’s 
community design center and is currently 
secretary of the Council of Architectural 
Component Executives. 

è Richard C. Thevenot, executive director 
of the Louisiana Architects Association/ 
AIA, who has written and helped imple- 
ment the passage of many pieces of state 
legislation in the interest of the architec- 
tural profession and the public. 

è Frank Whalen Jr., attorney in the 
Washington, D.C., law firm of Spencer, 
Whalen & Graham, who dates his asso- 
ciation with AIA back to 1959 when his 
firm became the Institute’s legal counsel; 
he has been an adviser on all AJA activi- 
ties which have legal implications. 


County Passes Stringent 
Barrier-Free Legislation 


Prince George’s County, Md., has passed 
sweeping legislation for barrier-free archi- 
tecture that is called “the best in the na- 
tion” by some experts. The measure, 
passed by the county council, covers new 
and substantially renovated buildings— 
both residential and commercial. 

Among the new requirements: 
e New sidewalks must be textured or 
scored to show blind people where doors 
are located. 
e Offices and restrooms will have raised 
letters or Braille markings. 
e New buildings will have visual fire 
alarms, such as flashing red lights, to aid 
the deaf. 
e New apartment units must have 25 per- 
cent of the units with special features for 
the handicapped, and one in every 10 
units in motels with 20 or more units must 
be so equipped. 
e New library stacks will be placed 36 
inches or more apart to accommodate 
wheelchairs. 
© New auditoriums must have 2 percent 
of their seats for persons in wheelchairs 
where the view will be similar to that from 
other seats. 
e Atleast 2 percent of new parking lot 
spaces, close to ramps, must be allocated 
to the handicapped. 
e Swimming pools, either public or semi- 
public, as in motels, must have hydraulic 
lifts to enable the handicapped to enter 
and leave the water. 
e New supermarkets will be required to 
have at least one lane wide enough to ac- 
commodate wheelchairs. And parking 


spaces in “prime locations, closest to the 
stores” must be provided. 

A plan to extend requirements of the 
law to subdivisions of single-family homes 
was dropped. However, Harvard Hollen- 
berg, executive director of the National 
Center for Law and the Handicapped, is | 
quoted as saying that he doesn’t know of | 
any legislation “that has touched so many 
bases.” 


1977 Postconvention Tour 
Centers on Mayan Culture 


This year’s AIA postconvention tour, 
from June 9-19, will be an architectural 
study trip to Guatamala, the Yucatan and 
Cancun, Mexico. The area is of especial 
interest as the cradle of Mayan civiliza- 
tion, whose beginnings—approximating 
those of ancient Egyptian culture—are 
believed to reach back as far as 2000 B.C. 
It was a far advanced civilization, espe- 
cially in architecture, the arts and 
sciences. The Mayans had, for example, 
a calendar more complex than our own, 
astronomy observatories permitting day- 
light observation of the stars, a theory of 
evolution similar to Darwin’s and the use 
of penicillin before the time of Columbus. 

The tour, including seminars for infor- 
mation and discussion, will begin with 
Guatamala City, the economic, political 
and social hub of the nation. The second 
stop is Antigua, the 16th century colonial 
capital built by the Conquistadors, which 
for two centuries was a center of learning 
and the arts as well as the economic heart 
of Central America. Shattered in 1773 by 
an earthquake, its ruins and rebuilt areas 
have recently been declared a Western 
hemisphere historical monument. 

From Antigua the tour proceeds to 
Tikal. This great ruined ceremonial cen- 
ter, in the rain forest jungles of Guata- 
mala’s northern province of Peten, was 
founded around 2000 B.C., reached its 
apogee between 500 and 800 A.D. and 
was abandoned and reclaimed by the 
jungle in the 10th century. 

The study tour then goes on to the 
Yucatan, its capital city of Merida, 
Chichinitza, heart of Mayan culture, and 
Uxmal, another center of civilization. 

There will be a full day of relaxation at 
the end of the tour in Cancun. The cost 
for all transportation up to Cancun, hotels 
and meals is about $995. For further 
information contact Jacque Watson at 
AIA headquarters. 


Journal Publisher Cited 


Michael J. Hanley, publisher of the AJA 
JOURNAL, has been named one of the five 
most outstanding magazine publishing 
executives of 1976 by the Media Industry 
continued on page 68 
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| ECUBE 


THE COMPUTER PROGRAM 
THAT NOW DOES MORE TO 


SAVE ENERGY AND MONEY. 


The new, improved E CUBE 75 produces 
an accurate, three-part Life Cycle Energy 
Analysis at low cost. With many new 
features it computes the hour-by-hour 
energy requirements of your building or 
planned building for an entire year —taking 
into account all weather, design, opera- 
tion, and occupancy factors 


Air Side Systems Simulations. 

E CUBE 75 can now handle Variable Air 
Volume (VAV) systems directly. It also offers 
expanded treatment of Multizone, Dual- 
Duct, and Reheat air distribution systems 
The energy consumption of various air 

side systems can be predicted — you can 
compare their performances and costs, 
and pick the one that's best. Other improve- 
ments make E CUBE 75 more complete 
and easier to use 


Energy Systems Simulations. 

E CUBE 75can simulate many different 
energy systems —from central stations to 
rooftops. It projects all costs, so you can 
choose the system or combination of sys- 
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tems that will work most efficiently and 
most economically for you 


E CUBE 75 is Inexpensive. For example, 
a life cycle energy analysis of a large building 
with 8 zones, 2 air side simulations, 4 
system simulations and 4 economic com- 
parisons costs less than $160 


E CUBE 75 is Accurate. That's what it 
says in HUD Report “Study of Computer 
Utility Analysis” E CUBE is the most ad- 
vanced program in this field with thousands 
of runs made by people in private practice, 
industry, American Gas Association mem- 
ber companies, and the U.S. government 


E CUBE 75 is Private. You give your in- 
formation directly to the computer. Your 
project data and the results are never seen 
by any third party, Of course, we stand ready 
to provide assistance at your request 


E CUBE has been a big help to thousands 
And the New Improved E CUBE 75 can 
help you even more to make the right de- 
cision. Right financially, and right for 
conserving America’s energy. 


For more information, or details of Seminars 
for new and advanced E CUBE 75 users, 
mail in the coupon or call Stephen A. Lewis 
(703) 524-2000 


Stephen A. Lewis, Manager 
Energy Systems Analysis 
American Gas Association 
1515 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, Va. 22209 


O Send more information on E CUBE 
O Send information on Seminars 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

ENERGY CONSERVATION 
UTILIZING BETTER ENGINEERING 
AAR.” È 
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Newsletter. Hanley was commended for 
being a “David” among the “Goliaths” in 
magazine publishing, and for “taking 
their measure.” 

The newsletter interviewed more than 
150 trade editors, Wall Street analysts, 
consultants and business executives in 
preparing its list of outstanding marketing 
and media executives. In all, 50 executives 
from 10 different fields were honored. 

“From the hundreds of proposed can- 
didates,” says the newsletter, individuals 
were selected “who in the past year com- 
bined innovation, experimentation and 
expansion with good business arithmetic; 
who risked dollars and/or controversy to 
expand their businesses or presented a 
point of view that deserved to be 
heard... .” 


Deaths 


Lawrence A. Alexander Jr., Gulf Breeze, 
Fila. 

V. Leonard Brown, Studio City, Calif. 

John Albury Bryan, Chillicothe, Mo. 

Anthony S. Ciresi, Cleveland 

Clarence Dahlquist, Glenview, Il. 

Lawson L. Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 

Ernst Fischer, Milwaukee 

Lewis W. Foster, Pinehurst, N.C. 

James Gathercoal, Salem, Ore. 


Earl T. Gilmore, Jackson, Miss. 

H. Don Gochnour, Yakima, Wash. 
Alvin E. Harley, FAIA, Detroit 

John W. Huntington, FAIA, Hartford 
F. Perry Johnston, Houston 

D. Roderick Jones, Munhall, Pa. 
Theodore D. MacBird, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Jack Lee Nielsen, Eureka, Calif. 

John H. Pritchard, FATA, Tunica, Miss. 
Richard P. Raseman, Harrisville, Miss. 
Ronald Rennie, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Erwin C. Schmidt, St. Louis 

W. Stranahan, Pasadena, Calif. 

W. R. Tappan, Oradell, N.J. 

Thomas D. Watson, Yonkers, N.Y. 
Harrison E. Woodard, Hurst, Tex. 


Norman Karl Fugelso, AIA: A past presi- 
dent of the Northeast Minnesota chapter/ 
AIA, Mr. Fugelso was a partner in the 
Duluth, Minn., firm of Fugelso Porter 
Simich Whiteman. He practiced architec- 
ture in Duluth for 32 years, during which 
time he designed a number of structures 
for the University of Minnesota at Duluth, 
including the physics classroom and labo- 
ratory, the administration building, the 
library and the performing arts center. He 
also was project architect for such com- 
plexes as the Miller-Dwan Hospital and 
Medical Center, buildings at Bemidji State 
College and at the College of St. Scholas- 
tica and the Duluth YMCA. Mr. Fugelso, 


who died on Nov. 19, 1976, at the age of 
65, is praised by a partner in his firm asa | 
“leader and outspoken champion of the 
profession of architecture” who hada 
“long and productive career.” 


Sir Basil Spence, Hon. FAIA: Architect 
rebuilt Coventry Cathedral in England, 
Sir Basil’s design is uncompromisingly 
modern. The original cathedral, bombed 
out in World War II, was in ruins, and Sir 
Basil won a competition for the design of 
the new cathedral. Consecrated in 1962, 
the structure was criticized bitterly at first 
by traditionalists. Now, however, it is uni- 
versally praised for its dramatic impact 
and for the many opportunities it provided 
for work by contemporary artists. One of 
its vertical accents is the old steeple; also 
admired is Sir Basil’s use of the old nave 
and chancel as a landscaped atrium. Sir 
Basil, who died on Nov. 18 at the age of 
69, designed large country houses before 
the war; afterwards, in addition to the 
cathedral, he was the architect of many 
university buildings, housing projects and 
highrise office buildings in London. He 
designed as well the barracks in Knights- 
bridge for the Queen’s cavalry and the 
British Embassy Chancellery in Rome. 
He was a professor of architecture at the 
University of Leeds and at the Royal 
Academy. 
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Fool Around 
With Quality 


when the job calls for hard maple 
floors, do it right the first time... 
with MFMA flooring | 


Don’t 


General Electric Lighting Institute 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 44112 


September 28 - 30, 1977 


LIGHTING 
j CONFERENCE 

i for ARCHITECTS 
and ENGINEERS 


April 18 - 20, 1977 


Specify MFMA and be done with it...MFMA certified flooring 
installed with skill and experience by an MFMA Associate Member. 

The MFMA trademark assures that the flooring on which it appears 
is... 


- True to Species...genuine hard maple with no unspecified species 
intermixed, 

+ True to Grade and Dimension...uniform appearance and perform- 
ance characteristics. 2 

- Inspected and Warranted...every single shipment is inspected 
and accompanied by the MFMA certificate—your assurance of 
excellence. 


Write for the complete, new “MFMA GAME MARKINGS MANUAL” 
Limited quantities available. 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
424 Washington Ave., Suite 104 Dept. AJ27 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54904 

Telephone 414/233-1920 


MFMA 


ASSOCIATE 
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A program on Light and Environment for pro- 
fessional specifiers. Program emphasis in 
areas of energy optimization in buildings, light 
sources, proper choice of lighting equipment 
for effective and efficient lighting system de- 
sign, the psychological impact of lighting. 


Fee for the three-day course is $80, For infor- 
mation or registration, contact J. H. Jensen, 
Manager, Lighting Education at (216) 266- 
2614. This conference will also be held 
January 16-18,1978. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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i PRESENTATION DRAWINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 
Alfred M. Kemper 

Nearly 600 drawings illustrate the 
latest techniques, various viewpoints, 
and different types of projects. Each 
y page offers a full view of the render- 
ing, name of the renderer, project, 


d Sir and architectural office. It also 
n of shows the whole range of presenta- 
62, tion phases that are produced to 
first complete the design: conceptual 
uni- sketches, schematics, plans, eleva- 
ct tions, and final perspectives. 
vided (0 471 01369-2) 1977 

È approx.375 pp. $25.00 
e of 
so HIGH-RISE BUILDING 
a _ STRUCTURES 
BE Wolfgang Schueller 
of Keeping the mathematical and engi- 
ore neering studies to a basic level, this 
: book emphasizes the visual presenta- 
y tion of structural concepts such as 
and the nature of external forces, the 
e response of different structure sys- 
its- tems to force action, and the struc- 


ture as an dssemblage system of 
components. It also covers various 
load actions, general planning con- 
he © siderations, vertical structural plane, 
structural analysis and design, hori- 
zontal building plane, and other 
unconventional high-rise structures. 
(0 471 01530-X) 1977 

approx. 288 pp. 522.50 


ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Joseph W. Molitor 

A detailed description of this special- 
ized field of photography. Explains 
how it differs from commercial pho- 
tography, and the architectural pho- 
tographer’s assignments, equipment, 
and skills. Specialized techniques 
are illustrated with exceptional pho- 
tographs—many in full color. 

(0 471 61312-6) 1976 

164 pp. $22.50 
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IDEABOOKS IN 


ARCHITECTURE 


DESIGN: CONSTRUCTION:PRACTICE 
FROM WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 


PLANNING AND 
MANAGING HOUSING 


FOR THE ELDERLY 

M. Powell Lawton 

Here are aids to site selection, 
arrangement of structures on the site, 
interior and exterior appearances, 
and construction design, with dozens 
of photographs illustrating good and 
bad design solutions and housing 
sites. The planning and design con- 
siderations are clearly explained 
and include such factors as who the 
building is for, proximity to transpor- 
tation and retail stores, and the psy- 
chological factors that foster comfort, 
security, and convenience, and avoid 
an “institutional” atmosphere. 

(0 471 51894-8) 1975 

336 pp. $21.25 


ARCHITECTURE, PROBLEMS, 
AND PURPOSES 
Architectural Design as a 
Basic Problem-Solving Process 
John W. Wade 

Spelling out a new systematic 
approach to the design process, this 
new book shows how proven deci- 
sion-making techniques apply to 
architectural problems. You see how 
to organize and manipulate design 
information, achieving the best prob- 
lem-solving solutions. In addition, the 
book provides a guide to new design 
evaluation methods and a “design 
language” for communicating them 
to clients and co-workers. 

(0 471 91305-7) 1976 

approx. 400 pp. $20.00 


NAME. 
AFFILIATION 
eee 


l Please send the books indicated for 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION. 
(Restricted to the continental U.S. and Canada.) 

O Kemper (0 471 01369-2) 
O Schueller (0 471 01530-X) 
O Molitor (0 471 61312-6) 

O Lawton (0 471 51894-8) 


days, payment will be refunded. O Bill me. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 
FOR DESIGN AND 


CONSTRUCTION, 2nd Ed. 
Harold D. Hauf 

Meet the ever-growing professional 
liability evolving from recent judicial 
interpretations. This edition identifies 
the principal contingencies that may 
arise in construction, contractual, 
and administrative obligations, and 
suggests methods for handling them. 
(0 471 36003-1) 1976 

352 pp. $19.95 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A Survey of Architectural 


Styles Since 1776 

Ralph W. Hammett 

Two hundred years of American 
architecture are brilliantly captured 
in this new book. Architectural styles 
emerge as expressions of their ages, 
clearly defining the identity of each 
generation. In text and pictures, the 
book examines the outstanding struc- 
tures and architects of each period, 
and sets the designers and their 
work against the social, economic, 
and technical aspects of their times. 
After looking at the past and present, 
the book takes a perceptive look into 
the future of architecture to the year 
2000. 

(0 471 34721-3) 1976 409 pp. $20.00 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 

a division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc 

605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, 
Rexdale, Ontario 


O Wade (0 471 91305-7) 
O Haut (0 471 36003-1) 
O Hammett (0 471 34721-3) 


normally ship within 10 days. If shipment cannot be made within 90 


O Bill firm or institution. 


| 
| 
| 
Mail to: WILEY-INTERSCIENCE, P.O. Box 092, Somerset, N.J. 08873 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} O Payment enclosed, plus sales tax. Wiley pays postage/handling. We 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ee 
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Newslines 


The Louis Skidmore room was recently 
dedicated in the Rotch Library at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Mr. Skidmore, a member of the class of 
1923, was cofounder of Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill. The room’s renovation 
plus an adjacent exhibit area are gifts 
from SOM in memory of Mr. Skidmore, 
and will enable the library to consolidate 
most of its visual resources into a central 
facility, where there will be space for 
study, work and display. The room now 
contains more than 200,000 items of 
visual materials in such subject areas as 
architecture, art history, building tech- 
nology and urban planning. A remaining 
portion of the SOM memorial fund will 
be used to begin a file of contemporary 
architectural plans and drawings. 


The Producers’ Council, Inc., recently 
elected Fred W. Rexford, vice president of 
Elkay Manufacturing Co., as its president 
for 1977. 


Employment Opportunity: An assistant or 
associate professor in environmental tech- 
nology, to begin work in Aug. 1977, is 
wanted by the University of Kansas. Reg- 
istered architects/engineers with master’s 
degree should apply by April 1. Contact: 
Dean Charles Kahn, School of Architec- 


ture and Urban Design, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 66045. 


Beverly Willis, AIA, principal in the San 
Francisco firm of Willis & Associates, is 
the first woman design professional to be 
featured on a cover of Engineering News- 
Record (Nov. 4, 1976). The ENR article 
about Willis tells how she developed a 
computer program for the firm’s manage- 


ment (see AIA JOURNAL, Jan. ’76, p. 48). 


The firm’s primary resource, however, 
says ENR, is “Willis herself, who is an 
engaging combination of level-headed 
businesswoman, enthusiasm and bound- 
less energy.” 


More than 20 solar energy bills were en- 
acted by state legislatures in 1976. About 
half of them, reports the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., mandate some form of 
tax incentives for increased use of solar 
energy in residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial structures. BNA cites as well two 
laws “of major importance” signed by the 
governors of Arizona and Florida (see 
BNA’s Housing & Development Reporter, 
Nov. 15, 1976). In Arizona, a measure 
provides for the amortization for ex- 
penses over a three-year period on solar 
energy devices as a deduction of state 
income taxes (in lieu of allowance for 
depreciation). Arizona law also now 
establishes “sun rights,” providing “that 


easements for unobstructed air rights may) 
be conveyed for solar devices.” In Florida, 
vendors will have to meet testing perform 
ance criteria for solar energy equipment 
sold in the state, with standards set by 
the Florida Solar Energy Center. 


“Louis Sullivan and Charles H. Whitaker 
Correspondence, 1922-1924,” is the title 
of an AJA publication authored by 
George E. Pettengill, Hon. AIA, Institute 
librarian emeritus. The pamphlet contains 
two articles reprinted from this magazine 
(June and September 1975) and a third 
one, on Sullivan’s friends, printed for the 
first time. Copies are available for $3 each 
from AIA’s department of publications 
marketing. 


A solar energy system is being installed at 
the Mount Rushmore National Memorial 
visitors center in Pennington County, 

S.D., to provide for 50 percent of the fa- 
cility’s heating and cooling needs and to 
inform the two million annual visitors to 
the center of the benefits of solar energy, 
The design of the system, to be completed 
by mid-1977, is by Honeywell’s energy 
resources center in cooperation with the 
Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration and the South Dakota Schodl 
of Mines and Technology. The A/E firm 
of Spitznagel Partners of Sioux Falls, $.D. 


is also working on the center’s redesign. £ 
| 


READING THIS 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


DIRECTOR 


PAPERBACK CAN 
CHANGE YOUR MEANS 
OF SUPPORT. 


Find out how Vulcraft’s system 
of steel joists and joist girders 
offers better support. Send for 
a free, 24-page Specification 
Guide.If you can’t wait for the 
mail,just call (704) 366-7000 
for more information. 


The University of Toronto is seeking a Director 
for its School of Architecture, to take office 1 July, 
1977. The School offers a five-year program lead: 
ing to the B. Arch., and graduate programs leading } 
to the M. Arch. A revision of the structure of the 
School’s programs is under study. 


Steel Joists & 
Joist Girders 


Qualifications required are the abilities to give 
| leadership in architectural education, and to relate 


I could use support from Vulcraft. | ce à 
effectively to the practicing profession. 


Please send me a free Specification 
Guide immediately. 


Name | Nominations and applications should be addressed 


to Professor H. W. Smith, Office of the Pro- 
vost, University of Toronto, Toronto M59 


lAl, by March 1, 1977. 


Address 
City 


State Zip 


P.O. Box 17656, Charlotte, N. C.28211 
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TCS snp THE VISUALLY <a 
SIGNIFICANT ROOF 


n 


[CS is stainless steel coated on "q | ae 
both sides with a terne alloy of 80% J] i. HE K Wk Ki 2 AALA Nn 


lead and 20% tin. 


TCS has no equal among standard / EBÈ PPT Td PTT LLL TDM 


architectural metals in resistance to || | 
atmospheric corrosion. i 


m 


CS solders perfectly without the 
need for expensive pre-tinning, acid 
fluxes or neutralizing agents. 


5 


[CS weathers naturally to a uni- 
form dark gray and does not stain. 


À 


[CS provides galvanic built-in 
safeguards against failure which no 
competitive product can match. 


TCS is reasonably priced and 
requires no maintenance. 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 
FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Michael M. Wood 

National Sales Director 
Tom Crow 
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Roger W. Carlson 
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HUD Design Awards 


Honor Awards for Project Design 
Arts For Living Center, New York City 
Architects: Prentice & Chan, Ohlhausen, 
New York City 


Gary Farmer’s Market, Gary, Ind. 
Architects: Whitley/Whitley, Inc., Shaker 
Heights, Ohio 


Lancaster Central Market, Lancaster, Pa. 
Architects: Haak, Kaufman, Reese & Beers, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Linwood Court, Cambridge, Mass. 
Architects: R. D. Fanning Architects, Inc., 
Boston; Paul G. Feloney & Associates, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Market Square Historic Redevelopment, 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Consultants: Anderson Notter Associates, 
Inc., Boston 


O’Bryant Square, Portland, Ore. 
Architects/engineers: Daniel, Mann, Johnson 
& Mendenhall, Portland 


Park Centre, Cleveland 
Architects/landscape architects /engineers: | 
Dalton-Dalton-Little-Newport, Cleveland 


Penns Landing Square, Philadelphia | 
Architects: Louis Sauer Associates, Philadelphia 
San Francisco Redevelopment, San Francisco 

i] 
Honor Awards for Urban Design Concepts 
Buchanan Street Mall, San Francisco 
Landscape architects/designers: The SWA 
Group, Sausalito, Calif. 


Mill Hill Historic Park, Trenton, N.J. 
City team: Architects/designers, Trenton 


a 
Over-The-Phine Community Center, Cincinnati 
Architects: Woolen Associates, Inc., | 
Indianapolis: .David Niland, Cincinnati 


Queensgate II Town Center, Cincinnati 
Urban designs/planners: Urban Design 
Associates, Pittsburgh 


Honor Awards for Management Approaches 
Baltimore’s Design Review Systems, Baltimore 


City of Santa Cruz Historic Preservation, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Planners: Joe H. Hall and Carole G. Nelson, 
Santa Cruz 


Facade Easement, Hudson, N.Y. 
Architects: Raymond, Parish & Pine, 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Greensboro Housing Management 
Improvement Program, Greensboro, N.C. 


Housing for the Elderly Development Process, 
Lansing, Mich. | 
Architects: O'Dell, Hewlett & Luckenbach, Inc, 

Birmingham, Mich. 


Indian Township Housing: Phase Two, 
Indian Township, Me. 
Architects: Adams Associates, Inc., Deer Isle, Me 


Painted Post Village Reconstruction, 
Painted Post, N.Y. 

Architects/urban designers: Leibowitz/ 
Bodouva & Associates, New York City 


Philadelphia Garment Center, Philadelphia 
Architects: Nolen & O’Neill, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 


Special Mention Awards 
Apalachicola-Economic Development Through | 
Historic Preservation, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Architects/planners: Willoughby M. Marshall, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Downtown Aurora Decision Chart, Aurora, Ill. | 
Urban planners: Ben-Ami Friedman and 
Estelle Kazman, New York City | 


Eastwood, Roosevelt Island, N.Y. | 
Architects/planners: Sert, Jackson & Associates, 
Cambridge, Mass. i 
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~ This 
m full-recessed” 
drinking fountain 


Goes on 
Giving! | tf 


A drink of water now, when'the building is Polymarble drinking fountains, part of 
new, and for years to:come. Haws incorpo- the Haws experience in reliability since 
rates this unparalleled product reliability 1909. For full product information and 
within a smoothly molded.receptor of Polymarble Color Selector, contact your 
Polymarble. Suit your decorating fancy nearest Haws Representative or Haws 
with Tan, or give some thought to Satin Drinking Faucet Co., 1441 Fourth Street, 
Gray, Yellow Mist, Cerulean-Blue, Pistach- Berkeley, CA 94710. 


io Green or White. With any 'Polymarble 
fountain you choose, there’s luster that 
lasts, to.resist bumps, abrasion, chalk- 
ing;. plus the cleanly swept appearance 
of recessed bubbler and flush-mounted 


push-button valve. DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


A beautiful way to 
save money. 
Olympic machine staining 


Architect: Mithun & Associates, Bellevue, WA 


Beautiful... because the Olympic Stainer System actually forces 
the stain into the wood, where it dries to a uniform finish that 
looks as naturally beautiful as the wood itself. 

Economical... because virtually all job site problems are 
eliminated: No weather delays, no painting scaffolds to erect, m 
bare wood exposed by shrinkage. Choose any Olympic Stain 
semi-transparent or solid color. For the name of the Olympic 
Machine Stainer nearest you, or for more information, 
call your local Olympic Central Warehouse or write: 


Olympic, Dept. MS, 1148 N.W. Leary IC 
Way, Seattle, WA 98107 (206) 789-1000. OLYAAP J 
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